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The Way 
By Mary McGee Hall 


HE W5y is narrow, straight, and long, 
I go in tears—sometimes in song, 
But not one step of joy or pain 
Shall ever more be walked again. 
For only once I pass this way 
In traveling to the Gates of Day. 


’Tis only once. Shall my heart break a 
Because no more this Way I take ? 
Shall I bewail that every night 
Forever shuts the past from sight ? 
When sunset comes the stars arise, 
And morning never fails the skies. 


Upon this Way of earthly sod 
Are tented angels sent of God! 

So on I go—the Way is straight, 

The cross of Christ my only weight— 
The weight of wings the lark must bear 
In soaring heavenward through the air. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 











Lightening Loads by Laughter 


Blessed is the man who can keep a light heart. 
A sense of humor in the difficulties and impediments 


of life is a saving thing. ‘‘ These hillsides are ter- 
rible,’’ said a young man, contemplating an almost 
perpendicular field that was to be cultivated, ‘but 
they are fine for potatoes. If you run the rows up 
and down, all you need to do in gathering them is 
just to scratch a hole at the bottom of the row and 
hold down your sack and let the whole raw slide in."’ 
*«Yes,’’ said another who had trouble with his eyes, 
‘‘my father told me not to worry over squint eyes. 
They were good for cutting bean-poles. When I was 
cutting one pole, I could be picking out another."’ 
When, toward the close of his life, Dr. Trumbull lost 
the use of his legs, he was accustomed to say, with 
characteristic twinkle of his eyes, that he was glad it 
had come at that end, for he would rather lose three 
legs than one head. ‘‘ What can't be cured must be 
endured,’’ says the cynical proverb. Nonsense! 


What can’t be cured can be enjoyed, made light of, 
laughed over, compelled to add to the joy of life. 


yA 
Mistaken Fear of Mistakes 


There is risk at every step in life. We cannot 
escape that; but we can choose whether we will let 
the risk in doing right hold us back from making any 
attempt. The fear of making a mistake is a healthy 
fear so far as it steadies our judgment ; it is a block 
on our progress if it holds up when we ought to act. 
‘*Don't you forget,’’ said a keen-headed Christian 
business man when a friend referred to him as one 
who never made a mistake, ‘‘ that the man who never 
makes a mistake never makes anything else,—and 
I'm not Oslerized yet !’’ The worst mistake may be 
the unwillingness to risk a mistake. The man who is 
willing to make a few mistakes while doing his best is 
most likely to earn the reputation of never making a 


mistake, 
x 
Reaping What We Sow 


When two of God's laws conflict, they conflict 
for the good of his children, The law of justice, for 
instance, is always being outdone by the law of mercy. 
‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,’’ 
is a much-quoted principle of the universe. We have 


all sowed sin, and God's law is that ‘the wages of 
sin is death.'' But ‘‘ whosoever liveth and believeth 
on me shall never die,’’ said God incarnate. There 
are two seed-sowings, therefore, which the child of 
God has made: the reaping of one is death; the 
reaping of the other is life. And the harvest of life 
replaces the harvest of death. Because God is love, 
love not only replaces law, but zs law. When we have 
committed ourselves to that all-controlling love, noth- 
ing in God's universe can harm us, 


Kx 
How to Do Our Best 


Our whole strength is none too good for God's 
service,—and our every service ought to be God's 
service. It is the men who throw themselves with 
all their energy and resources into everything they 
do who stand out among their fellows for the 
quality of what they do. It is said that the late Dr. 
George T. Purves, when in failing health, was urged 
by his friends to spare himself and preach with less 
strength and intensity. He answered that they were 
asking an impossibility, for he never preached without 
the feeling that this might be the last time he would 
be permitted to utter the gospel message. There was 
a secret of his power through life. Why should we 
not do each duty as though it were our last? We 
should then only be doing our best,—and when have 
we any right to offer less than our best ” 





Into the Desert 


NY of us may be called at any time to go out from 

our ease and comfort into a way which is desert. 

No reason will be given. We shall not be told 

what the work is that awaits us there. But we have 

nothing to do with the reasons for the call, nor with 

the ease or discomfort of the task. We may think 

that the work which we are doing still needs us ; 

that it would be destructive to it for us to lay it down 

or pass it to other and untrained hands, But we are 
not to raise any question. 

Philip, the deacon, was engaged in a great work 
in Samaria, when suddenly an angel came to him 
and bade him go to the south, into a desert re- 
gion. It seemed a strange command, but Philip in- 
stantly obeyed. ‘‘He arose and went.’’ This isa 
fine example of the kind of obedience the Master 
wants in all his followers. There must be no asking 
‘«Why?"’ or ‘‘ How?’’ and no postponing of obedi- 
ence. All is the Master’s work ; that in Samaria, 
where now our hands are so full, and where God is 
blessing us so abundantly ; and that out on the des- 
ert road, which needs us, and is waiting our coming. 

The Master may not always call us away from 
activity to other activities. Sometimes he calls his 
servants apart, out of the work altogether, to rest 
awhile. Activity is not the only kind of service 
which fulfils God’s will, ‘‘ They also serve who only 
stand and wait,’’ wrote blind Milton. Not always, 
however, do we accept the Master's guidance with 
submission and joy when ,he calls us away from the 
white fields to the desert. A Christian woman was 
lamenting an illness which had kept her away for a 
long season from her loved work. There were shut- 
ins she had been visiting every month—she could not 
visit these any more. There was her class in the 
Sunday-school in which she was deeply interested. 
She had hoped to lead some of them to Christ this 
year. There were sorrowing neighbors and friends to 
whom she wanted to go with sympathy and comfort. 
She had many interests of Christ's kingdom on her 
heart to which she wished to devote these days. But 
instead of this needed and blessed work for her 


Master, these services of love which her heart 
prompted, the angel had met her, and said, ‘‘ Arise, 
and go toward the south unto the way that goeth down 
from Jerusalem unto Gaza : the same is desert.’’ *So 
she found herself called away from the useful toil and 
loving service to what seemed idleness, wasted time, 
uselessness, in a sick-room. 

The experience is not unusual. But when thus 
called apart, may we always obey as cheerfully as 
Philip did! ‘*He arose and went.’’ Rest is not 
always idleness. Inactivity is not always uselessness. 
The sick-room or the invalid’s chair is not always 
desert. Philip found work, blessed, far-reaching 
work, in the desolate place where he was sent. Our 
place of retirement may be in a very garden of God to 
us. We may find a table spread with heaven's food 
for us in the wilderness, We may learn lessons there 
and receive blessings which we never could have 
learned or received in the midst of the activities of 
our busy, happy days. 

Weare in this world not only to do all the good we 
can, to comfort others, to help people over hard 
places, to plant churches, to do mission work, —but we 
are here to grow into the beauty of Christ, to do the 
will of God. The desert may be to us a holier, more 
fruitful place than Samaria. We know at least that 
wherever the Master sends us is the best place in the 
world for us that day, the nearest heaven of all places 
on the earth. We are Christ's, to be used by him, 
when, where, and how he will use us. 

It is interesting to follow Philip as he leaves Sama- 
ria and journeys along toward Gaza. It is not un- 
likely that he wondered, as he went along, what the 
important errand was on which he had been com- 
missioned. He knew he had been sent into the 
desert for some purpose, and so he went on, cheer- 
ful, watching, and ready. At length he saw a chariot 
driving along the highway. ‘Go near, and join thy- 
self to this chariot,’’ said a still, small voice. So Philip 
had found his work. The man in the chariot was in 
need of his help. He was reading the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, and he could not understand who 
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the person was of whom such strange things were 


said. Philip understood, and showed the traveler 
Jesus pictured in the words. 

We do not know, any morning as we go out, what 
the Master’s errand for us that day will be. We go 
with sealed orders, But have you ever thought that 
you are intrusted with a message from God for some 
one, or for many, each day? To-day you may 
meet some fellow-pilgrim who has a question he can- 
not answer, one that is sorely troubling him. God 
made your paths to cross—yours and his—just that 
you might answer his question for him. In an old 
English poet, not much read now, is this line : 


** It chanced—Eternal God that chance did guide.’’ 


The meeting of Philip and the nobleman that day in 
the desert was chance, as men say, but we know that 
Eternal God that chance did truly guide. We see it 
in the story. God sent Philip to that desolate region 
that he might meet the queen’s treasurer, and carry 
a blessing to him. We see the secret working of God 
in this one case. It is just as true that all the ten 
thousand crossings and touchings of human paths 
each day have a divine purpose in them. You have 
an errand to every person you meet. You are sent to 
him with comfort, cheer, encouragement, sympathy, 
or help, and you will fail your Master if you do not 
deliver your message or impart your comfort or minis- 
ter your good, 

Paul said he longed to see certain people that he 
might impart unto them some spiritual gift. That is 
the way we would feel toward every person we meet 
even in the most casual way, if we understood that 
we are sent to men just as really as Philip was sent 
to this noble traveler. 

The errand of Philip to this man in the desert was 
of the highest kind. It is a good thing to givea 
hungry man bread or a thirsty man a cup of water. 
The Good Samaritan did a noble service to the 
wounded man bleeding to death by the wayside in 
providing for his care. It is a great thing when we 
are faithful in giving physical and temporal help. 
But there is a higher way of helping and blessing 
others. When God sends you to those who are poor, 
in need, or suffering, do not put them off with money 
alone ; if you do, they will starve. Give them some- 
thing of yourself, give them human interest, sympa- 
thy, love, kindness, something that will feed their 
hearts as well as put coal on their fire or bread on 
their table. 

Philip took to this man in the desert the best bless- 
ing he could have taken him. He helped him to 
find Christ. It was for this that the Master called 
Philip away from his great work in Samaria and sent 
him to the desert. His errand to this traveler was 
not. to tell him the latest news,—it was to introduce 
him to Jesus Christ. He carried to him the blessing 
of eternal life. Whatever other good thing Christ 
may give us to take to those we meet, he always 
gives us the good news of redemption to carry to them. 

















Mr. Sankey’s Work for China 


Tust now when Dr. Torrey's singing partner, 
Mr. Alexander, has come to America to spread the 
blessing of his songs throughout this needy land, it 
is interesting to learn that in the great empire of the 
East, souls are being led to Christ through. the never- 
ending ministry of the hymns of the beloved co- 
laborer of Moody, Mr. Ira D. Sankey, who revealed 
to the world as did no man who had ever gone be- 
fore the limitless possibilities of the evangelism of 
music. It is the privilege of the Editor to publish 
here a letter that was recently received by Mrs. 
Sankey from a missionary in China who is a sister of 
a leading worker at Thomas Spurgeon’s Metropolitan 
Tabernacle in London, She writes : 


DEAR MRS. SANKEY: 


You and Mr. Sankey have often been in my thoughts 
since coming back to China. In this week's mail T find ina 
letter from home such good news about dear Mr. Sankey that 
I feel I must write a little note to tell you how glad I am that 
there is even a slight improvement in his health. We are 
singing his tunes so often to Chinese hymns that we can't for- 
ethim. Perhaps the most familiar among the natives are 
these : ‘‘ I am praying for you,"’ “ eg | Trusting,"’ ‘* Jesus 
1 will trust thee,"’ ‘Thou didst leave thy throne,’ ‘In the 
land of strangers,’’ ‘‘ Tell it out among the nations,"’ and 
** Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ 

The Chinese are not musical, but quickly pick up these 
tunes. ‘They often sing for hours, if some one leads them. I 
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was near the gate one day last week, about thirty miles from 
here, where we had arranged to put up for the night, when 
seven robbers with revolvers and knives commanded us to 
alight. We offered no resistance, thinking it the wisest course 
to take. They cut open and emptied all our provision bags 
and dressing cases, and took some things and left. I have 
again to be thankful for life preserved. How God watches 
over us in this land . 

Thus the Lord protects his children in his service, 
and continues to bless the consecrated labors of one 
who has served the whole world with his talents. It 
is a matter of rejoicing to Mr. Sankey’s multitude 
of friends to know that he is in better health just 
now than he has been in over a year. 


x 


Are Sinners’ Prayers Heard ? 

It has been a favorite failing of man for centuries 
to count upon his own good record and intrinsic merit 
as an influential factor with God. Hezekiah is not 
the only petitioner of the Almighty who brings his 
own record to bear as a reason for God's answering 
his prayer. The relation of a clean record to answered 
prayer is inquired into in the following letter from an 
Ohio reader : 


If Hezekiah, though he had cut down groves and high 

ag of idol worship, though he had incited the people to 
ive for God, both by precept and practise, had sinned in his 
private life, it is a question with me whether God would have 
lengthened life fifteen years. Does answer to prayer depend 
upon sinlessness? Christ told his disciples, ‘‘The faith that 
will heal an epileptic does not go out but by prayer and fast- 
ing."' But if a man, after fasting and prayer (provided his 
ed is not answered before he rises from his knees), tells a 
ie, or commits some other sin, is it your opinion that the 
prayer will be granted? Cana person who sins three or four 
times a week have much power with God? There are, no 
doubt, those who are not reproachable in their social and church 
life, but who, I regret to say, sin in a manner known only to 
God. Now if these, just after the sin, repent, obtain forgive- 
ness, and make a request to God, is it likely that the heavenly 
Father would honor it? Must a man remain sinless in the 
time between asking and granting ? Will not one sin annul all 
the power gained through prayer and fasting? 

God does not answer prayer because men deserve 
it. If personal merit were the condition of the answer, 
prayer would be a discouraging procedure. As the 
late Secretary Hay wrote in depreciation of his pastor's 
expressed confidence in him, ‘‘if none of us got more 
than we deserved we should be in evil case.’’ It is 
true that ‘‘ the supplication of a righteous man avail- 
eth much,’’ but it would seem fair to suppose that 
the avail in such a case comes not as the deserts 
of that man's faulty righteousness, but because a 
righteous man is in closer accord with the Father 
and has learned to pray trustfully for that which is in 
accord with God's will. God's answering of prayer 
is only part of his unexplained, undeserved, ever- 
outpouring love for his children. To connect it with the 
merit of the one who prays is to miss utterly its nature 
and its richest blessing. Deliberate, persistent sin 
may so atrophy and blind one that he cannot approach 
the Father in right prayer. But sin repented of and 
confessed is blotted out. Our Lord's answer to the 
dying thief who prayed to the Saviour in a spirit 
of penitence and obtained forgiveness indicates the 
Father's attitude to the prayer of the sinner. The 
very expression ‘‘having power with God”’ is a mis- 
leading one. God has power with men, not men 
with God. There are those who sin probably ‘‘ three 
or four times a week’’ with whom God has great 
power, because, like Paul, they turn in discourage- 
ment from their own stained records and lay hold on 
the Father's outreaching love. For all such, he will 


answer prayer. 


As to God’s Chief Purpose 


The Bible is evidently not intended to reveal the 
last possible knowledge concerning God. This being 
so, it would seem safer and wiser to possess convic- 
tions as to What God's chief purposes are not, than 
as to what they are. This thought was suggested 
here recently when a correspondent confidently as- 
serted that God's ‘‘ultimate aim in creating other be- 
ings’’ was His own glory, and it was pointed out that 
the logical inference from such hard-and-fast reasoning 
about God would make God ‘‘ the immortal type of 
supreme selfishness.'" A Minnesota friend comments 
as follows on that statement : 

Having, in common with your New York correspondent, 
been taught that God created all things for his own glory, I am 
scarcely ae to accept without further proof your declara- 
tion (in the Times for July 8) that such a belief implies that 
the Creator is *‘ the immortal type of supreme selfishness."’ 
Such texts as Proverbs 16:4; Isaiah 43:7; and Romans 9: 
22, 23, seem to warrant the view that “his good pleasure" 
was his governing motive in the work of creation and redemp- 
tion as well. I do not wish to seem factious ; far from it ; but 
I cannot help feeling that in justice to yourself, as well as to 
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your appreciative readers, you should substantiate the position 
you have taken. 


A Missouri reader has this to say : 


I would hesitate to make the statement that God is su- 
remely selfish. It approaches too nearly blasphemy. God's 

ord contradicts your position very clearly. 

Of course God’s Word contradicts the position that 
God is supremely selfish ; that is the reason the 
Editor called attention to the mistake of reasoning in 
a way that would lead to such a ‘‘nearly blas- 
phemous’’ conclusion. The Editor knows of no 
pessage in the Bible that states or implies that God's 
own glory is God's chief or ultimate purpose. We 
may confidently believe that all that God does adds 
to his own glory, and that he does nothing that is not 
for his own glory. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween that and the belief that God's own glory is his 
chief and ultimate purpose. Proverbs 16: 4, in the 
American Revision, reads: ‘‘Jehovah hath made 
everything for its own end,”’ or, in the margin, ** for 
his own purpose.’’ The passages cited from Isaiah 
and Romans both refer to the glory which accom- 
panied God's acts of creation,—a very different thing 
from saying that God's acts of creation were chiefly 
for his own glory. 

The Editor has no intention nor desire to pass upon 
or guess about God's purposes. He knows little 
about them save to believe that the revelation of God 
given in Jesus Christ, and incarnating the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, indicates to us God's purposes, rather 
than does any human interpretation of words that 
might seem to emphasize God’s seeking his own 
glory. As for ‘‘substantiating’’ that position, the 
life and death of the Son of God are a stronger 
substantiation than any that the words of man can 


offer. 
a 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


JOLIET, ILL.—Will you please let me know where I may 
send a box of magazines and papers,—The Sunday School 
Times, Christian Endeavor World, etc. ?—W. D. R. 

Ask your pastor to give you the name of your own de- 
nominational Sunday-school missionary in Wyoming, Idaho, 
Nevada, or some of the other frontier states or territories. 
The missionaries will be glad to get the papers you have, 
and the literature will do much good. 








How can we stimulate our scholars to memorize portions of 
God's Word ? 

The memory portions of Scripture should be part of a 
supplemental course of study required of scholars for hon- 
orable promotion, with certificates. Keep this continuously 
and prominently before the school. The repetition of some 
of these memory verses will make a very interesting and 
helpful feature of the opening exercises in the school each 
Sunday. Do not try to memorize more than can be thor- 
oughly mastered, 





If a teacher expects to be absent from school on any given 
Sunday, should he provide a substitute, or inform the super- 
intendent, and leave the matter in his hands ?—C. M. S. 

Whenever a teacher is absent from a school he should 
comply with the rules of the school in all such cases. If 
these rules are to the effect that notice should be sent to a 
given officer, that thould be done. If, on the other hand, 
each teacher is expected to provide his own substitute, that 
should be done, and the notice sent, as well, to the super- 
intendent or proper officer. However, it is not best, as a 
tule, for teachers to secure supplies for their own classes 
indiscriminately, unless it is from among a certain number 
whose names have been passed upon by the superintendent 
for that purpose. My thought is that no one should teach 
in the Sunday-school, even for a single Sunday who is not 
acceptable to those who are responsible for that work. 





MONTCLAIR, N. J.—May I ask for a little information 
through the columns of the Times as to the conduct of Bible 
kindergartens carried on during the morning church service? 

The method is for parents to bring children of two and one- 
half to three years and upwards with them to the church 
service, and keep them in their pews until just before the ser- 
mon, when the youngsters withdraw to their kindergarten ex- 
ercises. 

It makes it necessary for one or two teachers to be absent 
from the sermon and latter part of the morning service, but 
affords opportunity for many mothers to come who are other- 
wise kept at home. 

It seems to be a good scheme. Do you know where it has 
been tried, and with what success ?—F. H. A. 

This is now practised in many large churches, and some 
that are not large. A room is set apart for the babies, who 
are left there by their mothers while they attend the church 
services. They are taken care of by professional nurses or 
teachers or volunteers, as the case may be. Many of 
these rooms are furnished with every convenience for the 
babies and those in charge of them, such as swings, carriages, 
beds, playthings, etc. All that is necessary to make it 
succeed is the place, and a few people who are willing to 
make sacrifices for the benefit of others. I advise you 
to write to the Rev. Mr. Robbins, pastor Lincoln Baptist 
Church, Cincinnati, which is the best equipped in this 
direction of any church of which I know. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 20 
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The Heart-Blood of the Old 





Testament 





By Professor Eduard Konig, Ph.D. D.D. 








HAT pious theologian, Johann Arndt, called the 
Psalter the heart of the Old Testament. He 
had abundant reason for doing so, inasmuch as 

the Psalter is the most important of those parts of the 
Old Testament in which the divine contents of the 
Old Testament are transformed into human feelings 
or resolves. We may thus speak of a heart-blood of 
the Old Testament, and ask, What is it that, like 
the heart-blood, courses through the Old Testament ? 
What is it that makes the Old Testament a living 
organism? It is nothing else than the knowledge and 
acknowledgment of the living God. 

««O Jehovah my God, thou art very great ; thou art 
clothed with honor and majesty : who coverest thy- 
self with light as with a garment,’’ sings the psalmist 
(Psa. 104: 1, 2) These words are a reflex of the 
flame that once appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush at Horeb. And, verily, this flame was a phe- 
nomenon of fundamental importance. All the waters 
of modern criticism cannot extinguish the fire of this 
bush It was a bush, not a decaying tree-trunk ; it 
was a fire, and no phosphorescence ; the bush burned, 
and was not consumed,—a phenomenon emanating 
from the sphere which is ordinarily transcendental. 
The light of the bush at Horeb was the same as that 
of the fiery pillar (Exod. 13:21; Psa. 105 : 39) in 
which God went before his people. It was the light 
in which God appeared to reveal the ten fundamental 
laws of the Old Testament (Exod. 19:18). It was 
the light which, as the prophet declares, shall at the 
completion of the kingdom of God outshine the light 
of the sun and moon (Isa. 60: 19, 20). And will any 
one deny that there can be a light which exceeds ter- 
restrial light in brightness ? To do so would be equiva- 
lent to saying that besides the zther there can be no 
other source of light. But what is the significance of 
the questions asked by the writer of the Book of Job? 
(38: 2 ff.) None other than that the mysteries of the 
universe are beyond man's understanding. And what 
was it that Hamlet said to Horatio? 


‘* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’’ 


No one can therefore presume to deny the existence of 
a divine Spirit enveloped by a supernatural glory, and, 
far from bringing confusion into the universe, this 
knowledge only illumines it and makes it intelligible. 

The Old Testament is not so blind as to overlook 
those causes that lie nearest to Nature's doings. Thus 
we read, ‘‘ Let the earth put forth grass,’’ etc. (Gen. 
1:11). In the same book we find the rain, the sun- 
light, etc., mentioned as the necessary conditions of 
this productivity (2:5; 8:22). Nevertheless, else- 
where in the Old Testament we are told that it is God 
who bringeth forth sustenance out of the ground (Psa. 
104: 14), and that the growth of vegetation is de- 
pendent on the sending forth of God's spirit (vs. 29, 
30). This is another illustration of the heart-blood of 
the Old Testament, and this blood is so healthy that 
it may become a veritable elixir of life for the modern 
physical sciences. These have many representatives 
who are so shortsighted as to investigate only those 
causes of individual natural phenomena that lie near- 
est at hand. But upon whom do all things, in the 
last instance, depend? Where in this whole uni- 
verse is the source of motion? Who has established 
the equilibrium between the millions of heavenly 
bodies? Who has fixed their orbits? Who ‘ bring- 
eth out their host by number ?’’ (Isa. 40 : 26.) The 
prophet did not leave this question unanswered, and 
the psalmist declared, ‘‘The /foo/ hath said in his 
heart, There is no God"’ (Psa. 14:1). He meant to 
say that the existence of God can be denied only by 
such as are incapable of reasoning from the magpifi- 
cent fabric of the universe to a corresponding cause. 
But he who drinks of the heart-blood of the Old Tes- 
tament knows the background upon which the ever- 
changing phenomena of the universe are reflected, 
and the goal toward which its various movements 
tend. Such a one delights to join in the words of the 
psalmist, ‘‘He spake, and it was done; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast’’ (Psa. 33 : 9). 

The Old Testament is also familiar with the ordi- 
nary factors of the historical life of nations and indi- 
viduals. Thus we are told that the Israelites, when 
they departed from Egypt, carried their dough along, 
bound upon their shoulders in the kneading-troughs 
(Exod. 12 : 34). They thus took care to provide nour- 


ishment for the first trying days of their journey. For 
the same purpose they took with them their herds of 
cattle. The Israelites furthermore also realized that 
warriors, to be successful in battle, must possess the 
attributes of dexterity and strength. For Moses said 
to Joshua, ‘‘ Choose us out men, and go out, fight with 
Amalek (Exod. 17:9), and the children of Israel 
marched in battle array in order to protect them- 
selves against surprises (Num. 2: 3 ff.). They also 
made use of strategy (Josh. 2:1; 8:3, etc.) All 
this, however, may be said to fill only the head of 
the Old Testament. It is not the chief thing. It is 
not the Old Testament’s heart-blood. 

The Old Testament rather emphasizes the thought 
that the ultimate source of help and counsel for 
nations and individuals is found in God. And it has 
abundant cause for doing so, for where the eye of man 
discovered no relief there God provided for his people. 
He sent them the manna, and the least that we can 
surmise concerning this is that the manna lichen, 
which is found in the arid regions of Western Asia, 
and is carried great distances by the wind, was at the 
time of the exodus blown in extraordinarily profuse 
quantities to the Sinaitic peninsula, and became a 
substitute for bread (Exod. 16 : 23), as is still the case 
in time of famine. We read, furthermore, that the 
army which Joshua led against Adoni-zedek and his 
confederates was composed of ‘‘ mighty men of valor’’ 
(Josh. 10: 7), and yet it was by an extraordinary event 
that the defeat of the Canaanites was made complete. 
‘«They were more who died with the hailstones than 
they whom the children of Israel slew with the sword’’ 
(v. 11). 

The Old Testament, therefore, teaches us to fall 
down before the invisible Captain of the host of the 
Lord (Josh. 5 : 13 ff) ; even human reason dictates 
that thisis a just tribute to the Ruler of the world. 
Or does the web of the world’s history consist only of 
the reflections and resolves of men? How often the 
words of Joseph are verified : ‘‘ Ye meant evil against 
me ; but God meant it for good’’ (Gen. 50 :20)! Again 
and again we see how true is the saying of Isaiah : 
‘*Take counsel together, and it shall be brought 
to nought’’ (Isa. 8:10). How literally was fulfilled 
his prediction that the Assyrian should fall with the 
sword, ‘‘notof a man"’ (31 : 8)! By divine interpo- 
sition the host of Sennacherib was destroyed (37 : 36)! 

This knowledge of the One living God, who rules 
the world with sovereign power and guides human 
affairs toward the mark he has established, is the 
blood that flows foward the Lord of the Old Testa- 
ment. But let us also look at the stream of blood 
that flows from the Lord through the whole of the Old 
Testament... This other stream is the acknowledgment 
of God in faith, obedience, and hope. 

Faith, in the first place, moves the heart of the 
Old Testament. As echo answers call, so approving 
faith responds to the divine revelation. Abraham 
became a shining example of faith, for ‘‘ he believed 
in Jehovah"’ (Gen. 15 : 6). 
to commend faith in the grace of God was the lifting 
up of the brazen serpent (Num. 21: 1-9)! Faith in 
the living God was by Isaiah stipulated as the neces- 
sary basis for the existence of Israel when he said : 
‘If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be estab- 
lished’’ (7 : 9); and a wondrous wealth of meaning 
is contained in the words of Habakkuk : ‘‘ The right- 
eous shall live by his faith’* (2: 4). What a refresh- 
ing spectacle is furnished by those faithful ones who 
pitched their tents along this stream of faith! They 
belong to the seven thousand who did not bow the 
knee to Baal (1 Kings 19:18). They are the martyrs, 
with whose blood, for example, Manasseh filled Jeru- 
salem (2 Kings 21: 16). They died triumphantly, 
with the shout of faith upon their lips: ‘Jehovah is 
our God, Jehovah alone’’ (Deut. 6:4). The heart of 
the Old Testament indeed is full of the praise of the 
living God, whose luminous footsteps, whether as De- 
liverer or as Judge, mark all human history. For we 
read : ‘‘ Remember his marvellous works that he hath 
done’’ (Psa. 105 : 5). 

A second artery of the blood which, so to say, 
courses from the Lord through the Old Testament, is 
found in those passages that speak of the obedience 
of God's covenant people. In this respect also bril- 
liant examples and lofty statements combine to set 
before us an impressive picture. Who must not ad- 
mire the silent obedience of Abraham, ready to offer 
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his son Isaac on the mountain (Gen. 22)! How 
impressively obedience is inculcated in the parting 
words of Moses and Joshua! Only he who has a 
heart of stone (and who is not reminded of Ezek. 
36 : 26?) can read Deuteronomy 30 : 11-20, and Joshua 
24: 14-25, without being moved. What a touching 
pattern of obedience is again found in Ruth, who car- 
ried into effect her words to Naomi: ‘‘ Whither thou 
goest, I will go’’ (1: 16)! Finally, obedience toward 
God can receive no higher tribute of praise than that 
accorded it in almost the same words in three books 
of the Old Testament (Psa. 111 : 10; Prov. 1:7; 9: 
10; Job 28 : 28): ‘ The fear of Jehovah is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.”’ 

A third course of the heart-blood that flows through 
the Old Testament is indicated by a series of green 
plants. These are all those refreshing passages in 
which the promise ot God was again reflected in the 
hope of Israel. Let us gather a few of these blossoms 
of hope! Can we pass by the words of Jacob: «I 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me’’ (Gen. 32: 
26)? How well-mated with these words is his exclama- 
tion: ‘‘I have waited for thy salvation, O Jehovah "’ 
(49 : 18)! The wonderful manner in which the Lord 
brought his people out of Egypt inspired the hope : 
‘‘Thou wilt bring them in, and plant them in the 
mountain of thine inheritance’’ (Exod. 15 : 17). 
This hope was renewed in the battle-cry of Gideon's 
three hundred warriors: ‘‘ For Jehovah and for 
Gideon"’ (Judg. 7: 18), and in Samuel's Ebenczer 
inscription: ‘‘ Hitherto hath Jehovah helped us"’ 
(1 Sam. 7:12). Behold, how one blossom of hope 
is joined to the other, each nourished by a drop 
of the heart-blood of the Old Testament! We can- 
not show in detail how this stream of precious elixir 
finds its way through the whole of the Old Testament, 
and everywhere on its bank brings forth lovely flowers. 
A few additional illustrations, especially precious, 
must suffice. We find them in the prophet’s motto : 
‘«T will joy in the God of my salvation’’ (Hab. 3: 18), 
in the Psalmist’s resolve: ‘* Nevertheless I am con- 
tinually with thee’’ (Psa. 73 : 23), and in the confession 
of Job : ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth ’’ (19 : 25). 

This is the circuit of the heart-blood of the Old 
Testament. The living God is its source and its goal. 
This stream of the heart-blood of the Old Testament 
quickened the pious souls of Israel until He appeared 
upon the earth, who, in fulfilment of Isaiah 53: 7, by 
the shedding of his own blood obtained eternal re- 
demption for us. 

Bonn, GERMANY. 











The Bird that Told 


By Josephine E. Toal 


UDLEY wasn’t very good-natured. 
warm afternoon. 
‘*How would you like to eat supper out- 
doors ?’’ said mama. 

‘Oh, goody !"’ 

‘*Papa won't be home, so you and Helen and | 
will take something in a basket and go down to Squaw 
Lake. Run and find Helen.’’ 

Dudley ran outdoors. ‘‘O Helen!"’ he called, 
‘*we're goin’ down to Squall Ache, and eat our supper 
in a baxit."’ 

Helen bounced out of the hammock, and was in 
the house before her brother. 

Mama was getting ready brown bread sandwiches 
and apricots and cookies and milk. 

‘*Oh, can I have a papercot now, mama ?"’ 

Dudley was very fond of apricots. Mama gave 
him two. 

‘I think you'd better have your shoes on, my boy. 
Briars are bad for bare feet.'’ 

Helen ran to find the shoes. 

**I don’t fink we better stop now, mama. ‘Sides, 
I can’t wear "em, cause my sore toe isn’t got well.’’ 

*« Let me see."’ 

Dudley stood on one foot, and thrust five little 
toes up over the edge of the sink. 

**Why, there's no sore toe there, child."’ 

‘*I fink it was the uver foot."’ 

Five more little toes showed up. 

‘*Nor there,’’ said mama, looking carefully. 
‘* Well, —it’s so warm,—never mind his shoes, Helen. 
I suppose they’ ll fret him:*’ 


It was a 
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It was cool and shady by the lake. Mama put the 
basket mto a bunch of tall ferns at the foot of a big 
tree, and they all went down to the water's edge to 
find conch shells. There were ever so many, and 
Helen filled her handkerchief with them. Dudley 
amused himself by digging his toes into the sand and 
watching the holes fill with water. It was such fun ! 
He would never have dreamed of crying if a sharp 
stone had not hurt his foot. 

‘*I know just the place for a boy with a hurt foot,’’ 
said mama. ‘It's on the shawl under that big tree.’’ 

Dudley limped slowly away into the shade, and 
after much fussing found a soft place to lie down. 
Soon his little nose sniffed something. 

‘‘I smell papercots, I do b'lieve. Maybe they 
grow on this tree. I fink I'll climb it and see.’’ He 
jumped up quickly. ‘‘Oh, I’ most stepped into our 
baxit. Here's where the papercots are! How many? 
One, two, free, four, ten, eight, and—oh, lots more. I 
fink I'll take one. Course I'll ask mama. Maybe I 
better have two, free. Oh, dear, I've squeezed 'em ! 
Course they’ re spoiled now. Course I better eat'em, 
"cause nobody wants 'em now."’ 

Dudley ate the fruit, and threw the stones away. 

** You—you—took three—e—e ! took thr-e-e!"’ cried 
a bird voice overhead, 

Dudley started and looked up into the tree. A 
brown bird was whisking his tail and flirting about. 

‘* You—took—thre-e-—e !'’ it repeated. 
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Dudley threw a stick. It touched one of the lower 
branches, and the bird flew away. 

It was a very quiet little boy that mama and Helen 
found sitting in the middle of the old gray shawl when 
they came up. 

‘‘We'll have supper now. This little boy is 
hungry. Hand us the basket, Helen,"’ 

Dudley brightened up while mama told the chil- 
dren stories of the woods and seashore as they ate 
sandwiches and cookies. 

‘«Here’s the biggest apricot. Dud can have it,"’ 
said Helen, dropping it into his outstretched hand. 

‘* Took—took—thre-e-e !'’ called the thrush from 
a tree-top. 

Dudley's apricot rolled away in the grass, while he 
hid his face.in mama's lap and burst into tears. 

‘* What is it, dear?’’ said mama anxiously. 

‘*I did take free papercots, mama. I was going to 
tell you,"’ he sobbed, ‘‘ but they got all squeezed, an’ 
I—I—didn't. ‘At old b—bird fought I was a f-fief, 
an’ he mus’ t-tell.’’ 

‘* Took—took—thre-e-e !'’ sang the thrush, and 
mama understood. 

They had a sober little talk then. 
over Dudley felt much better. 

‘*I'm glad ‘at frush told,’’ he said as they finished 
the apricots, ‘‘’cause I might have forgotten if he 
hadn’t ’membered for me.’’ 

New RIcuMmonp, WIs. 
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A Passion for Rightness 


The Thirty-seventh Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 














NE day, when Trumbull had been deeply con- 
cerned over a seemingly trivial matter.in con- 
nection with his editorial work, one of his 

helpers said to him : 

‘* Doctor, can't you just let that go, and stop think- 
ing about it? It's of so little importance that it 
doesn't really seem worth the trouble you are taking 
about it."’ 

‘*I can’t let anything go,'’ answered Trumbull, 
with sudden excitement. ‘‘I never could, and I 
can't now, and I don't believe I ever can. It isn’t in 
me to be indifferent."’ 

How true that was! He sometimes appeared to 
have no sense of proportion in the attention he gave 
to whatever had claim upon him. A duty seemed 
neither greater nor less to him, for every duty was 
great enough to demand all his being in the doing of 
it. He was just as careful to have his pencil sharp- 
ened to a fine point as he was to make a fine point in 
writing with the pencil. Nothing was insignificant, 
nothing trivial, in the line of duty, or absorbing interest. 

One evening he was arranging some of his books at 
home, and, in spite of repeated efforts to make the 
volumes on a shelf half full stand upright, the books 
perversely insisted on falling, as books will. Exas- 
perated by his fruitless efforts, and keenly interested 
in the cause of the trouble, he called one of his young 
friends. 

‘*Just come here a moment, and tell me, if you 
can, why it is that books always fall to the right when 
they are set up loosely on shelves. Look at these. 
I've tried again and again to make them stand up, 
and each time over they go. Why is it?’’ 

The friend saw nothing remarkable in the phenom- 
enon, and something in his look or answer showed 
his indifference. But Dr. Trumbull had little patience 
with indifference. Starting to his feet from his crouch- 
ing posture on the floor, he swung on the visitor with 
a withering look, exclaiming : 

‘*Look here! look here! I want you to under- 
stand that this is the greatest problem in the world, — 
next to the trinity !"’ 

And it was exactly that just then to Dr. Trumbull, 
—even a greater problem than the trinity. 

He was lunching with a young protégé of his in the 
dining-room of a tall office building. From where he 
sat he could see through a window the corner of a 
near-by structure which he did not recognize. Turn- 
ing quietly to his companion, he asked : 

‘*What is that building I can hardly see over 
there ?"’ 

‘*] don’t know,"’ answered the other unthinkingly. 
‘*] cannot see it from where I sit.’’ 

‘* Then get up and go where you can see it!'’ ex- 
claimed Trumbull, his eyes snapping with sudden ire 


at the complacency of one whom he was seeking to 
train. It is needless to say that the startled young 
man without undue loss of time made a report on that 
building. 

In every detail of his editorial work Trumbull was 
extremely particular, ‘* Verify’’ was the office watch- 
word. Mr. Patterson Du Bois relates that when he 
first joined the staff of The Sunday School Times he 
knew nothing about editing, and naturally he had 
some hesitation in attempting to criticize the editor's 
writings at any point. He did not know then that 
Dr. Trumbull courted the most relentless scrutiny of 
every sentence written by himself. Therefore when 
Mr. Du Bois at one time called Dr. Trumbull’s atten- 
tion to a possible error in some of the editor's writ- 
ing already in press, he was astonished to see that 
Trumbull was greatly disturbed. 

‘«Du Bois,’’ he said with that positiveness which 
was so characteristic, ‘‘if you should let me say a 
thing that you believed was wrong without telling me 
your opinion, you would be culpable, and I would 
hold you responsible.”’ 

It was not that Dr. Trumbull was pliant to all the 
suggestions of his able helpers. He had his own 
ideas about the use of language, his idiosyncrasies, 
which argument would not shake. For instance, in 
the spelling of Oriental proper names he was a law 
unto himself, after his trip to the East, for his spell- 
ing of such words was closely phonetic, reproducing 
as nearly as possible by the letters and syllables of 
our own language the quality and quantity of word- 
sounds heard in the common Eastern speech by his 
own sensitive ears, and then and there recorded. 

In questions of punctuation he reached conclusions 
which were often at variance with the convictions of 
his skilled and highly-prized proof-reader, Miss Georgie 
Leach. More often than not he would defer to her 
views, but sometimes his own conviction was so clear 
that he would not yield. Mr. Du Bois tells of his 
frequent use of the semicolon in some cases where a 
comma would have been preferred by most writers. 
On one occasion there was a dispute in the office 
over a semicolon, in the use of which Mr. Du Bois 
and the proof-reader were squarely opposed to him. 
The atmosphere became surcharged with electricity. 
Dr. Trumbull strode about the room, hotly defending 
his position, and finally picked up his hat and coat 
and started for the door. But he halted for a mo- 
ment, then turned back and faced the managing 
editor : 

«« Du Bois,’’ he said, ‘‘I will give up The Sunday 
School Times before I will give up that semicolon !"" 

That a man of such positive individuality could 
have been freely open to suggestion is paradoxical, 
but none the less true. Dr. Trumbull would fight 
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hard for his opinions, but he was childlike in his 
willingness to learn from others. Whatever he wrote 
he genetally read aloud to several persons, and the 
slightest sign of misunderstanding or doubt on the 
face of his hearers was enough to make him stop, in- 
quiringly, with an encouraging ‘* Well, what is it just 
there that troubles you ?’’ And if the word or phrase 
had not been quite clear, he would see it instantly, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Of course, of course; I see. I'll 
change that. How would this do?’’ and he would 
suggest a reshaping or rewording which would almost 
invariably bring the thought out with crystal clear- 
ness. Then, lest his critic should feel any embarrass- 
ment, Trumbull would relieve the situation by saying 
with mock seriousness : 

‘«T’m glad you caught that. I like to see how my 
writings strike the average mind. If you see what 
I'm driving at, anybody will 1” 

This passion for having things right was a con- 
trolling factor in all that Dr. Trumbull did. It did 
not make the path of his life an easy one, nor did it 
permit him to be comfortable and complaisant when 
things were going wrong. He saw clearly that no 
man liveth unto himself; that as a citizen he owed 
a duty to his fellow-citizens to set things right in their 
behalf when he had opportunity. Such an occasion 
offered itself early in 1891. 

Dr. Trumbull had engaged a stateroom on the boat 
from New Haven to New York. He paid down one 
dollar, and received a ticket which was to be ex- 
changed for a stateroom key on the boat. This ticket 
he presented to the purser, who received from him 
seventy-five cents additional for the passage. Dr. 
Trumbull occupied the stateroom that night. When 
he was about to leave the boat in the morning an offi. 
cial asked him for his passage ticket. He had net 
received any when he paid his fare, and this he ex- 
plained to the official; who nevertheless would not let 
him leave the boat until, under indignant protest, 
Dr. Trumbull paid his fare again, for which he took 
a receipt. 

When he arrived in Philadelphia he wrote to the 
president of the company, explaining the case, and 
asking for the return of the seventy-five cents. There 
was no response. He wrote again, and this time he 
received a definite refusal of his request. Thereupon, 
after notifying the company of his intention, he 
brought suit through his attorneys, Samuel B. Huey 
and John Sparhawk, Jr., for the seventy-five cents. 
Special Philadelphia counsel for the company ad- 
vised a settlement, but his clients preferred to fight, 
and their long-headed Philadelphia lawyer, John Scott, 
Jr., withdrew from the case. Having engaged an- 
other. lawyer, the company went on with the case, 
when, just as it was about to go before a jury, they 
proposed to settle, paying a goodly sum for court 
costs and lawyers’ fees. Dr. Trumbull received a 
check for eighty cents to cover the principal and in- 
terest of his claim, and signed a release which pro- 
tected the company against any suit for damages in 
the case. This Dr. Trumbull willingly signed, for 
he had no mind to do more than to exact right action 
from a public utility corporation that looked upon the 
rectifying of a seventy-five cent extortion as a matter 
unworthy of its serious attention. 

It was not only under the pressure of such occasions 
as this that Dr. Trumbull insisted on rightness. In 
all the little intimate things of every-day doings he 
was of the same mind. He could usually tell exactly 
where any book on his library shelves could be found, 
—+‘‘ the third from the right on the second shelf from 
the bottom’’ it might be in his mind's eyes, and 
there on the shelf it would be in reality. 

No detail in his home was too small to deserve his 
notice. The position of a picture, the folds of a por- 
tigre, the exact position of a window-shade,—for all 
these he had a woman's alert eye, and his taste was 
well-nigh unerring. The hanging of a picture, the 
placing of a new chair, were occasions, not mere trivial 
incidents. 

It is always costly to be careful. And it always 
pays. An editorial habit of life, the close scrutiny of 
the correctness of one’s own thoughts and words and 
deeds, brings gre:.t rewards in character. Dr. Trum- 
bull’s mastery of detail, his nicely-balanced double 
regard for thoughts and things, his sense of moral and 
material adjustments to the norm of rightness, never 
held him back from vigorous, forthfaring achieve- 
ment, but gave him immense relief from the disquiet- 
ing aftermath of work half done. 

In 1889 he brought out a series of essays in six 
volumes, gathered from his editorial writings for The 
Sunday School Times. Each little volume was a 
book, not a mere haphazard collection. All were 
grouped under the title of ‘‘ Principles and Practice.’’ 
No one of the volumes shows more faithfully Dr. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 20 


Trumbull’ s limpid clearness of style, his careful bal- 
ancing of effective phrase, his unconventional ways 
of putting practical truth, than ‘‘ Practical Paradoxes. 
He tried habitually in his editorials to start with an 
assertion which would quicken thought by arousing 
antagonism, and even some suspicion of his sanity, 
and nowhere is that method seen to better advantage 
than in this group of titles which seem altogether 
self-destructive. What truth could dwell beneath 
such titles as: «A Part is Greater than the Whole,"’ 
‘* Not Two Sides to Every Question,’’ ‘‘ The Duty of 
Striving to Render One's Self Useless’’? But as one 
reads, the titles themselves take on so vivid an aspect 
of pure and undeniable truth that they stand out as 
watchwords for many a soul in the unending fight for 
character. 

Is it not seen to be true that, ‘‘In all efforts to 
arouse men to duty or to convince men of truth, there 
is more power in a one-sided or a partial presentation 
of the case, than there could be in a well-balanced 
consideration of all that is by any possibility involved 
in the issue?'’ Again, does it not appear that ‘ Rais- 
ing a question in form is not raising a question in re- 
ality? If right and reason are both on one side of a 
given question, there is no other side that is worth 
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considering. . . Is darkness light? Is evil good? 
These are fairly questions in form, but they are not 
fair questions in fact." Yet again, hard as it may 
seem, to render oneself useless zs a duty, for what 
does the faithful physician do but that when he 
‘strives to hasten his patient's recovery’’ ; the good 
teacher when he ‘‘strives to put his scholars beyond 
the need of a teacher's help, so that the teacher will be 
as useless to the scholars as are the swaddling-clothes 
of a babe to a full-grown youth.”’ 

Himself a paradox, Henry Clay Trumbull delighted 
in paradoxes, choosing to startle and perplex in order 
that he might the more securely fix the truth in other 
minds as he went on to steady the thought and solve 
the contradictions, making the plain path plainer, in 
sharp contrast with the confusion at the gateway. And 
if this means of crowding home the truth on minds of 
every temper, stolid or alert, humble or self-sufficient, 
submissive or perverse, be deemed by any the light 
conceit of a clever student of his human kind, the 
mere trick of a writer, then let the example of 
the Master Teacher answer the charge, for in such 
ways he himself sent truth straight home to startled 
men. 

NORTHFIELD, Mass. 
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Prove It? 


When Meeting Doubts in the Sunday-School—— By Amos R. Wells 


NE objection raised against the teaching of Chris- 
tian Evidences in Sunday-school is this, that it 
will lead to long and profitless debates in the 

lesson hour. I have even heard it charged that Sun- 
day-school teachers, at a loss for material with which to 
fill up the time, deliberately provoke discussions of 
knotty points, a favorite being, of course, the ques- 
tion of miracles. 

Such wrahgling is as far as possible from my 
thought, and is entirely unnecessary in the teaching 
of Christian Evidences. Indeed, I think it far more 
likely to take place when Christian Evidences are not 
taught than when they are. If these points of doubt 
are evaded, the suspicious and indignant scholars are 
likely, from mingled contempt and mischief, to bear 
them in mind and bring them up again and again. 

On the contrary, whenever a query is raised or 
a difficulty presented, it should be met promptly, 
heartily, and decisively. Give a sharp, clear-cut 
statement of the reason, the evidence, the proof. If 
you cannot do it, frankly admit your ignorance and 
promise to have an answer ready a week hence ; 
then keep your promise, though you must consult 
every doctor of divinity in town. The next thing to 
wisdom, you know, is honest confession of ignorance. 

If the question is not prompted by honest doubt, 
say that you will answer it in private, after the class. 
Then do it. Take the same course if the question is 
one quite foreign to the lesson theme. Also, if there 
is a tendency to debate after you have stated the rea- 
son or the proof, cut it short by the same device, 
postponing discussion till after the school is dis- 
missed. No teacher should allow himself to be 
side-tracked, nor will he if he knows his business. 

I have said that doubts are to be met and answered 
as soon as they are expressed in the class, I should 
go further. Doubts are to be answered before they 
reach the point of expression ; nay, before they arise 
at all in the scholar’'s mind. The best teaching of 
that straightforward thing, Christian Evidences, is 
by indirection. The class is unconsciously fortified 
against skepticism. 

It is a great mistake for the teacher to introduce the 
subject of infidelity and openly to combat it. Inger- 
soll would have made very little stir in the world were 
it not for the advertising he got from Christian de- 
nunciations, The teacher should know at what points 
the Bible is assailed most commonly. To that extent 
and for that purpose only he might well have a per- 
sonal knowledge of infidel writers. He cannot guard 
his class against foes unless he knows from what 
quarter and in what manner they will attack. But 
the less the scholar knows about the names of infi- 
dels, their books, and their arguments, the better. 
Some teachers and preachers apply the principle of 
vaccination, and intreduce a little of the virus of infi- 
delity, thinking that by counteracting this specimen- 


Editor’s Note.—This is the second of a series of three articles 
by Mr. Wells on the practical need of teaching Christian Evi- 
dences in the Sunday-school. The concluding article will 
show further how it can be done. 





portion they will render their scholars immune against 
the disease. Generally they are merely implanting 
an appetite for more. 

The teaching of Christian Evidences for which I 
plead is positive, and not negative ; instructive, and not 
combative ; a riveting of the structure of faith rather 
than a launching of thunderbolts against its assail- 
ants, The teacher should remember his own doubts 
of former years, and recall how he overcame them. 
He should talk with his scholars frankly and fre- 
quently on these great themes, so as to note the 
beginnings of doubts before they themselves are quite 
aware of them. In preparing every lesson he should 
ask himself this invariable question: ‘‘What points 
in this passage will seem difficult of belief, either 
now or in after years? What opportunity does the 
lesson give for the strengthening of faith on the fun- 
damentals of Christianity?'’ It is a preventive 
work that I am advocating, and not an aggressive 
work ; the planting of good seed, thick and sure, and 
not the uprooting of weeds. Class wrangies and fret- 
ful’arguments are no more necessary an accompani- 
ment of the teaching of Christian Evidences than of 
the teaching of geornetry. 

One other objection, and one only, remains to be 
mentioned. Some are afraid that persistent and 
thorough attention to Bible proofs will put religion on 
a merely intellectual plane. 

No one would deprecate this more than I should. 
All religion is more of the heart than the head, and 
the deepest truths of religion are inscrutable mys- 
teries to the mind. A merely intellectual religion is 
as dead as a skeleton in the physiologist’ s laboratory. 

But if a merely intellectual religion is a skeleton, a 
merely emotional religion is invertebrate, and it is 
about as bad to have flesh without a backbone as to 
have backbone without the flesh. Even the heart 
must have a bony casket for defense and support, and 
even the most profound religious mysteries, such as 
the atonement and the Trinity, are believed upon 
reasonable grounds or not actually at all. 

There is far more danger, with the average teacher, 
that Sunday-school instruction should give too little 
for the head than that it should give too little for the 
heart. Heart appeals draw their material from com- 
mon life and feeling. They are easily made, and, 
usually, as easily forgotten. They suggest themselves 
in connection with all lessons, they are fully treated 
in all our lesson helps, they demand for their study 
and presentation little originality or labor. Christian 
Evidences, on the other hand, require some research 
and study. One must be prepared for objections 
and further inquiries. Material for this mode of 
teaching is not easily accessible, nor to be mastered 
without diligent application, nor to be presented 
effectively without originality and skill. Often, I 
fear, it is the sluggishness of teachers, rather than 
their assumed fear of placing religion on a merely 
intellectual basis, that holds them to questions of 
feeling and conduct, and away from discussions of 
evidence and fact, : 
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But if the teacher will seriously undertake these stud- 
ies, if he will earnestly set him to the firm establish- 
ment of his faith and the faith of his scholars, he will find 
in the study of Christian Evidences an unparalleled 
mental stimulus. It is history, and history that deals 
with the noblest men and women. It is philosophy, 
and philosophy concerned with the loftiest themes. 
It is literature, and literary criticism of the highest 
and most enlightening type. It is logic, and logic 
dealing with no abstract syllogisms, but with the nerve 
and blood of human existence. The study of Chris- 
tian Evidences will arouse the minds of teacher and 
scholars alike, lift the lesson hour from the furrows 
of stale custom, and vitalize the entire Sunday-school 
with a sense of achievement and mental mastery. 

Nor will the heart aspects of religion suffer from 
this attention to the head aspects. Show me the 
reasonableness of miracles, and the Red Sea and 
Carmel, Cana and Bethesda, speak with new au- 
thority to my soul. Prove to me that John wrote his 
Gospel, and the fourteenth chapter breathes a balm it 
could not have for me before. It is impossible to 
feed upon the Scriptures while one is harassed with 
half-confessed fears that inspiration is a mere dogma, 
the supernatural an outgrown fancy, and miracles 
only myths. Prove Christ a veritable fact, as real as 
Washington or Victoria, as real as your next-door 
neighbor ; show your scholars that the report we have 
of his words and deeds is as trustworthy, to say the 
least, as any column they will see in to-day'’s news- 
paper, and at once the Bible becomes a vital Book, 
and Christ becomes a speaking Friend. 

Some may be inclined to inquire with what age one 
should begin to teach the evidences of Christianity. 
Should proofs of the Bible be introduced in the 
primary department? Should the youngest scholars 
be taught, for instance, of the possibility that God 
used a strong east wind to sweep the Red Sea bare 
before the Israelites? Shall we tell them how the 
Bible was brought together, and how it came down to 
us? Shall we cast our teaching in the easy traditional 
mold, or shall we base our teaching at the very start 
on the best and wisest we know ? 

Well, the best and wisest is none too good for the 
children. Assuredly we must speak the truth, even 
to babes. 

But how much of the truth shall we speak? That 
is the question, Their young minds are eager to 
spring at you with ‘*Why?"’ and How?" It is as 
great a mistake to ignore their mental perplexities, to 
deprecate them, palter with them, or put them off, as 
it is in the case of their elders. Such treatment is 
pusillanimous and mischief-breeding. No; reasom 
must be allied to our religious teaching from the be- 
ginning, and must be expressed as fast as it can be 
understood. 

This is not to say that Christian Evidences will be 
taught to the little ones in the same way we use with 
older classes. Far from that. 

My little girl once asked me, ‘‘ Why can't we see 
God, if he is here ?”’ 

How should I answer her? Should I enter into an 
explanation of the difference between spirit and mat- 
ter? How could I explain it when I don't in the least 
understand it myself? 

I answered her with another question : ‘* What do 
you think is the reason ?"’ 

‘«T guess it's because we haven't the right kind of 
eyes,’’ she replied, and added, ‘‘ We get a different 
kind of eyes when we die, don’t we?"’ 

Well, of course I assented, and of course I didn't 
try to go farther. Indeed, I am not sure that the 
wisest man that ever lived could go farther. 

‘«Why did Jesus let them kill him ?'’ the child may 
ask, remembering the mighty miracles the Saviour 
wrought. Shall we talk about the atonement? Shall 
we introduce the doctrine of justification by faith, 
which is to be the great comfort of their maturity ? 
We shall make a simple beginning toward the fulness 
of that wondrous truth. ‘‘ Jesus wanted just to be a 
man,"’ we shall say. ‘* He wanted to be like us, and 
suffer as we do, and even die as we do, that he might 
show how God loves us." That does not go very 
far, but the child can go as far as it goes, and it is 
true as far as it goes. 

In that spirit | would approach all the child's ques- 
tions. The letters the child uses are the same as 
those used by Bacon, its figures the same as New- 
ton’s, but its combinations of letters and figures must 
be immeasurably simpler. ‘‘C-a-t cat,’’ however, 
is on the way to the Novum Organum, and ‘‘ twice 
two is four’ is on the way to the Principia. Even 
the little folks can learn the elements of Christian 
Evidences, 

Boston. 
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Jer. 36 : 21-32. 


(Study the chapter. 


LESSON 8. AUGUST 20. JEHOIAKIM BURNS THE WORD OF GOD 


Read Jer. 26.) Memory verses: 22-24 
Golden Text: Amend your ways and your doings, and obey the voice of the Lord your God.—Jer 26; 13 * 


SES: 

















COMMON VERSION 


at So the king sent Jehudi to fetch the roll : 
and he took it out of Elishama the scribe's 
chamber. And Jehudi read it in the ears of 
the king, and in the ears of all the princes 
which stood beside the king. 

22 Now the king sat in the winter-house in 
the ninth month: and there was a fire on the 
hearth burning before him. 

23 And it came to pass, ‘hat when Jehudi 
had read three or four leaves, he cut it with 
the penknife, and cast é¢ into the fire that was 
on the hearth, until all the roll was consumed 
in the fire that was on the hearth. 

24 Yet they weze not afraid, nor rent their 
garments, neither the king, nor any of his 
servants that heard all these words. 

25 Nevertheless Elnathan and Delaiah and 
Gemariah had made intercession to the king 
that he would not burn the roll ; but he would 
not hear them. 

26 But the king commanded Jerahmeel the 
son of Hammelech, and Seraiah the son of 
Azriel, and Shelemiah the son of Abdeel, to 
take Baruch the scribe and Jeremiah the 
prophet: but the LorD hid them. 

27 { Then the word of the LORD came to 
Jeremiah, after that the king had burned the 
roll, and the words which Baruch wrote at 
the mouth of Jeremiah, saying, 

28 Take thee again another roll, and write 
in it all the former words that were in the first 
roll, which Jehoiakim the king of Judah hath 
burned, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


2t So the king sent Jehudi to fetch the roll ; 
and he took it out of the chamber of Elishama 
the scribe. And Jehudi read it in the ears of 
the king, and in the ears of all the princes 
that stood beside the king. 22 Now the king 
was sitting in the winter-house in the ninth 
month : and there was a fire in the brazier 
burning before him. 23 And it came to pass, 
when Jehudi had read three or four ! leaves, 
that the king cut it with the penknife, and 
cast it into the fire that was in the brazier, 
until all the roll was consumed in the fire that 
was in the brazier. 24 And they were not 
afraid, nor rent their garments, neither the 
king, nor any of his servants that heard all 
these words. 25 Moreover Elnathan and 
Delaiah and Gemariah had made interces- 
sion to the king that he would not burn the 
roll; but he would not hear them. 26 And 
the king commanded Jerahmeel ? the king's 
son, and Seraiah the son of Azriel, and Shele- 
miah the son of Abdeel, to take Baruch the 
scribe and Jeremiah the prophet; but Jeho- 
vah hid them, 

27 Then the word of Jehovah came to Jere- 
miah, after that the king had burned the roll, 
and the words which Baruch wrote at the 
mouth of Jeremiah, saying, 28 Take thee 
again another roll, and write in it aj! the for- 
mer words that were in the first roll, which 
Jehoiakim the king of Judah hath burned. 


COMMON VERSION 


29 And thou shalt say to Jehoiakim king of 
Judah, Thus saith the LORD; Thou hast 
burned this roll, saying, Why hast thou writ- 
ten therein, saying, The king of Babylon shall 
certainly come and destroy this land, and 
shall cause to cease from thence man and 
beast ? 

30 Therefore thus saith the LorD of Je- 
hoiakim king of Judah; He shall have none 
to sit upon the throne of David : and his dead 
body shall be cast out in the day to the heat, 
and in the night to the frost. 

3t And I will punish him and his seed and 
his servants for their iniquity ; and I will bring 
upon them, and upon the inhabitants at ay 
salem, and upon the men of Judah, all the 
evil that I have pronounced against them ; 
but they hearkened not. 

32 | Then took Jeremiah another roll, and 
gave it to Baruch the scribe, the son of Ne- 
riah ; who wrote therein from the mouth of 
Jeremiah all the words of the book which 
Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the 
fire : and there were added besides unto them 
many like words. 


— é 


AMERICAN REVISION 


29 And concerning Jehoiakim king of Judah 

thou shalt say, Thus saith Jehovah: Thou 

hast burned this roll, saying, Why hast thou a 
written therein, saying, The king of Babylon Ny 
shall certainly come and destroy this land, i 
and shall cause to cease from thence man and 
beast? jo ‘Iherefore thus saith Jehovah con- 
cerning Jehoiakim king of Judah: he shall 
have none to sit upon the throne of David ; 
and his dead body shall be cast out in the day 
to the heat, and in the night to the frost. 31 
And I will punish him and his seed and his 
servants for their iniquity; and I will bring 
upon them, and upon the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, and upon the men of Judah, all the 
evil that I have pronounced against them, but 
they hearkened not. 32 Then took Jeremiah 
another roll, and gave it to Baruch the scribe, 
the son of Neriah, who wrote therein from the 
mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the book 
which Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in 
the fire ; and there were added besides unto 
them many like words. 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Amend your ways and your doings, and obey the voice of Jehovah 


your God. 


1 Or, columns % Or, the son of Hammelech 
PronunciaTion.—Jehudi, Je-ha’di ; Elishama, E-Hsh’a-ma; Elnathan, El-na‘than; Delaiah, Del- 


a-l’ah; Gemariah, Gém-e-ri’‘ah; Jerameet, 


» Je-ra’me-el ; 


r-a-i/ah; Azriel, Az’‘ri-el; Shele- 


miah, Sheél-e-mt’ab ; Abdeel, Ab’de-el ; Baruch, Ba’ruk ; Jeremiah, Jer-e-mi’ah ; Jehoiakim, Je-hoi’a-kim ; 


Neriah, Ne-ri’ab. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 











































































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


‘¢ TNSANITY,” ‘sheer madness,” “sure way to 
ruin,”—those are: the words used by Dr. Mc- 
Laren to describe the action of aking. The 

king would not have described his own actions in 
that way. .What had he done? Is it possible that 
we could ever act in such a way that those words 
would fit us? Your pupils will be pretty likely to 
answer ‘‘ no” strongly to that last question. But let 
us see just what had occurred. 

There was plenty of interesting historical incident 
occurring at the time of which we are —_ The 
stirring events of those days are well set forth in 
Dr. Dunning’s second paragraph; and Professor 
Beecher’s opening paragraph shows the order of 
events. Make it all as vivid and clear as you can to 
your pupils. Professor Beecher’s paragraph on 
‘** Persons ” tells of the two conflicting political and 
religious parties of the day. Politics and religion 
were closely linked. The entire historical situation 
is well set forth in the first five paragraphs of Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ article. A touch of added interest can 
be gained by calling the pupils’ attention to the fact 
that the boy Daniel was living in Judah in Jehoiakim's 
reign, and was carried away by the famous Babylo- 
nian king Nebuchadnezzar to the wonderful city of 
Babylon. A few weeks hence, tell them, we shall 
spend several Sundays with Daniel. 

We know wnat sort of boy, man, and king, Josiah 
had been, and Josiah was the father of Jehoiakim, 
the present king of Judah. Was the son like his 
father? Characterizations of the man will be found 
in Dr. McLaren's opening paragraph, and Professor 
Sanders’ second paragraph. 2 Kings 23 : 34-37 and 
2 Chronicles 36 : 4-8 give glimpses of his life and 
eleven years’ reign. 

While such a king was on the throne, the fearless 
prophet Jeremiah could not keep silent. nt gx 
and the king needed Jehovah's message, and Jere- 
miah must tell it to them. Read of how Jeremiah 
says he felt when he tried to keep silent (Jer. 20: 
8, 9). See what Dr. Dunning (sixth paragraph) and 
Professor Sanders (fourth paragraph) say of him. It 
is not strange, therefore, that, as Dr. Dunning shows 
in his third paragraph, the king had been hating 
the prophet right heartily. The last straw was the 
public reading of the prophecy which precipitated 
the dramatic event of this lesson. Let this be de- 
scribed to tiie class in continuation of the narrative 
already outlined. Local color can be added by using 
the facts given in Mrs. Howie’s and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s articles as to ‘‘ winter-houses”’ and the brazier, 
Light on the ‘ princes,” and on two of the men who 

rotested against the king's action, is given in Pro- 

essor Beecher’s comments on those verses (21, 25). 

The outcome of the king’s defiant act can be told 
in very few words. The roll was replaced and added 
to, and special punishment for the king and his family 
was foretold. God's Word was in no way injured; 
but the man who op d it was. 

What might the king have done that he did not 





do? Dr, McLaren tells us in a striking way: to have 
kept the. roll and burned his past fe would have 
been common sense; to burn the roll and keep his 
sins was sheer madness.” But was it a madness from 
which we are in no danger? Now strive to get your 
pupils to recognize the likeness of all of us, at one 
time or another, to Jehoiakim. We 'may nevér be 
seman, perhaps, to.defy«the truth. of’ the whole 
Bible and openly’ set our entire life in opposition to 
God... But every sin mp mene | yielded to is an act 
that can only fairly be described by the words with 
which this article begins. And is there one of us 
who has never thus yielded to sin? Dr., McLaren 
(fourth paragraph) calls the deepest tragedy of human 
nature ‘‘the awful power which each of us has to 
rear up our puny wills against God, and the fact that 
we exercise that power.” Shutting our eyes, taking 
the clapper from the bell, stifling conscience, do not 
affect the sure results of our wrong-doing (Mc- 
Laren, 5). 

Let us not make Jehoiakim’s blind mistake of hating 
God, or the Bible, or God’s messenger, because they 
tell us of the sure result of our sin, as though /Aey were 


the cause of our SS ae (McLaren, 6). é are 
the only cause of our punishment; God pleads with 
us to try to avert the evil that we would bring down 


upon ourselves. God's every warning is the plead- 
ing of his love (McLaren, 6, 7; Jeremiah 25: 5, 6). 
God never gives us up; one who is lost is lost be- 
cause he gives God up,—and no one need do that. 
Dr. McLaren’s closing paragraph beautifully records 
the offer that God makes to us to-day, as indeed he 
made it, though in a different form, to the erring 
king of old. God would have us receive from his Son 
Jesus Christ ‘‘the roll of pardon written with his 
own blood. Only by renouncing, in that Saviour’s 
strength, all of our sin, can we accept that offer. 
The fight to turn from our sins will never end in this 
world; but it can be won. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


There are some values that can, others that cannot, be 
destroyed (Goss, 1). 

Be glad if you are afraid of certain wrongs (Goss, 2). 

There were friends to warn Jehoiakim against his wrong 
course ; there always are (Goss, 3). 

For continued sin there is certain punishment (Goss, 4). 

Duties done or undone breed bigger duties (Goss, last), 

What #s the Word of God (Dunning, 5) ? 

The Word was not new to Jehoiakim, nor is it to most 
men, It is recognizing the old truth that they have known 
that most impresses men (Dunning, 7). 

To suppress God’s Word increases its influence (Dun- 
ning, last two paragraphs). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


Who succeeded Jehoiakim on the throne, and how 
long and how well did the new king reign (2 Kings 
24 : 6-9) ? 

Tell in your own words what happened when Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, attacked Jerusalem 
(2 Kings 24 : 10-17)? 





Who succeeded Jehoiakim’s son on the throne, and 
how was he made king (2 Kings 24: 17-19) ? 

Tell in your own words the story of King Zedekiah 
and Jeremiah as it is given in ———- 37. 

In what ways did Zedekiah the king show his 
friendliness for Jeremiah (Jer. 37 : 16-21; 38: 10)? 

Could Jeremiah have saved himself from persecu- 
tion? If so, how? 

What renewed warning and. entreaty did the 
prophet make to the king (Jer. 38 : 14-20) 

hat came of Jeremiah’s prophecy (Jer. 39) ? 

How was Ebed-melech rewarded, and what had he 

done to deserve this (Jer. 39 . 15-18)? 


% 


It is a good deal easier to destroy the prophecy 
than to prevent its fulfilment, 


<—_ 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


OSIAH’S finding of the book of the law was fol- 
lowed by his great passover, and by thorough 
reform. Thirteen years later Assyria was a 

dying giant, and other powers, particularly Babylon 
under Nabopolassar and Egypt under Pharaoh-necoh, 
were scrambling for the giant’s estate. Asa faithful 
vassal of Assyria, Josiah resisted Pharaoh and was 
slain (2 Kings 23 : 29-30). Pharaoh made Jehoiakim 
king, and compelled Judah to pay tribute. The 
third year of Jehoiakim Nebuchadnezzar succeeded 
his father Nabopolassar, and ‘‘ pressed upon” Jeru- 
salem (Dan. 1:1), carrying away Daniel and _ his 
companions, and spoils from the temple. The follow- 
ing year, the ‘first year” of Nebuchadnezzar, the 





battle of Carchemish was fought (Jer. 25 : 1; 46: 2), 
deciding that Babylonia and not Egypt was to suc- 
ceed Assyria as the world-power. In these opera- 


tions Jehoiakim became the sworn vassal of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

Time.—The ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoia- 
kim (verse 9). The month that began in November, 
603 B.C. 

Place.—The king’s winter palace in eee 

Persons.—Jeremiah. Baruch (see Jer. 32: 12, 13, 
16; 36: 4-19; 43 : 3-6; 45: 1-5, and the apochryphal 
book of Baruch). King Jehoiakim. Ten other men 
mentioned by name, leaders and officers, two of them 
being sons, and one a grandson, of Josiah’s asso- 
ciates. These persons represent two opposing par- 
ties in religion and politics. Some of them, with 
Jeremiah, believed in the strict religion of Jehovah, 
following the precedent of Josiah, and held that the 
king should be faithful in the political obligations 
which he had assumed with Babylon. The others, 
including the king, probably described themselves 
as the party of culture and progress and patriotism. 
They thought that the religion of Jehovah was bald 
and plain, and wanted to enrich it with elements 





LESSON FOR AUGUST 20 (Jer. 36 2 21-32) 


drawn from the larger civilizations ; and they were 
ready to violate oaths in order to make Judah inde- 

ndent of Babylonia. The lesson is an incident -in 
the conflict between these two parties. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 21-22.—/ehudi: So far as appears, this man 
does not take sides, but acts simply as an officer, 
obeying orders. See verse 14.— he roll: Sup- 

osably the word might be here used like its equiva- 
ca ««yolume,” whether its form was rolled or flat. 
For an account of it see verses 1-20.—Princes: Not 
men of royal blood, but captains, heads of depart- 
ments, and the like.—.S/ood: By way of respect to 
the king, who sat.— 7he winter house : The audience 
was an informal one, to meet an emergency which 
had arisen. 

Verse 23.—TZhree or four leaves: The word de- 
notes a swinging door, and so most naturally a leaf 
of a flat book. If the manuscript was rolled, then 
the leaf is a column of writing.—Cu? it: The Re- 
visers are probably right in guessing that it was the 
king and not Jehudi who did the cutting. In any 
case the king was responsible. The Hebrew verbs 
indicate that the act was several times repeated, 
and therefore that the document was of some length. 

Verses 24-26.—Nor any of his servants: This 
translation is hardly justifiable. ‘* And they, the 
king and all his servants that heard... were not 
afraid,” etc., leaving open the question whether some 
individuals were not afraid. The point is that the 


ie 
A Book That 
By Alexander 


EHOIAKIM was Josiah’s unworthy son. His 
portrait is drawn at ‘length in Jeremiah 22, 
which shows him to have been covetous, cruel, 

blind to the realities of his position as a mere 
buffer between the two grim powers of Egypt and 
Babylon. He had neither political prudence nor 
moral goodness nor religious earnestness. And yet, 
poor creature as he was, he thought that he could 
defy God, and oyr lesson tells us how he did it, and 
what came of his insanity. He burned. Jeremiah’s 
roll and, no doubt, thought that he had done a very 
spirited thing. Behold, the burned roll was repro- 
duced with ‘‘many more like words” added. 

Jeremiah, who had already been prophesying for 
some thirty years, had been commanded by God to 
write his prophecies to be read before the nation 
gathered at a fast, which had probably been pro- 
claimed in consequence of the threatened assault 
from Babylon. The reading does not seem to have 
affected the people, but it told on some of the 
‘* princes,” who took means to let the king know 
it. He had it brought to him, and read to him, as he 
sat on acold December day near a pan full of char- 
coal for warmth. A very little of it was enough, 
and in a burst of rage and defiance, after he had 
heard ‘‘three or four columns,” he snatched it from 
the reader, plucked a penknife from the girdle of 
some scribe among the courtiers, and like an angry 
child, hacked it to bits and flung it piece by piece into 
the fire-pan. 

His father had listened to the reading of the roll 
of the law, and had ‘‘rent his clothes”’ and ‘‘hum- 
bled himself” ; neither Jehoiakim nor any of his 
servants ‘‘ were afraid, nor rent their garments.” 
Which was the wiser, the father or the son? Did 
Jehoiakim believe the threatenings of the roll, or 
not? Most probably he believed that Jeremiah 
was a prophet, and so that his prophecies would be 
fulfilled. He would not have been at the trouble to 
burn them if he had not feared them to be true. 
And so he presents the curiously contradictory spec- 
tacle of a man angry at being told the consequences 
of his wrong-doing, and just because he knows that 
the warnings are true, trying to destroy them, and 
never thinking of ceasing from his wrong-doing. 
To have kept the roll and burned his past life would 
have been common sense; to burn the roll and keep 
his sins was sheer madness. 

Jehoiakim’s mad act, first of all, expressed a fixed 
determination to go on with his sins whatever came 
of it. It was an extreme instance of that which is 
the profoundest mystery and the deepest wf of 
human nature, the awful power which each of us 
has to rear up our puny wills against God, and the 
fact that we exercise that power. We all have often 
—_ I will not, when he ine said to us, Do this or 
that. 


** Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine,’’ 


but all of us too often, and some of us habitually, 
choose rather to keep them for our own. Hence 
comes most of our misery, and thus we become our 
Own tyrants and our own murderers. The only real 
nobility in a life and the only enduring and sufficient 
blessedness are dependent on willing what God wills. 
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prophet’s words did not produce on the audience as 
a whole. the effect that they should have produced. 
Those who agreed with the king regarded his act in 
burning the roll as exhibiting a fine audacity.— 
Made tntercession ; Not ‘‘had made.” Apparently 
they protested against the act while it was in prog- 
ress. For some further account of these men see 
verses 10-19. Gemariah was the son of the scribe 
Shaphan who read the book of the law to Josiah 
(2 Chron. 34: 15-20), and Elnathan was son of Ach- 
bor, apparently one of the five men whom Josiah 
sent to the prophetess Huldah. Jeremiah had the 
sympathy of the families that had been faithful un- 
der Josiah, even if they were not as outspoken for 
the right as they should have been (cf. Jer. 26 : 24, 
22).—/Jehovah hid them; His servants may have had 
something to do with the hiding (cf. verse 19). 

Verses 27-31.—Concerning Jehotakim ... thou 
shalt say: Itis not said that this threat is to be re- 
corded in the roll.— Why hast thou written therein, 
saying : The sentence that follows is a correct sum- 
mary of a line of threatenings now found alike in the 
first twenty chapters of Jeremiah and in chapters 
that follow. The charge against Jeremiah is that he 
traitorously discourages his countrymen in their re- 
sistance against Nebuchadnezzar. 

Verse 32.—No one can positively prove that our 
eae Jeremiah 1 : 4 to 20: 18 is the roll that 

aruch wrote, but the hypothesis has some plausi- 
bility. 

AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Did Not Alarm 
McLaren, D.D. 


When we are in tune with God, our lives are music. 
To refuse when God calls is the sure way to ruin, 

Jehoiakim’s act was an extreme instance of the 
common delusion that the evil consequences of our 
follies or sins are averted by ignoring the warnings 
of them. When we think for a moment, we know 
that we do not deflect things from their course by 
refusing to think of it. Things are as they are, 
whatever castles in the air we build. And things 
will be as they will be, whether we believe and con- 
sider or not. You do not make it any less certain 
that a train rushing towards a broken bridge will 
crash down into the river by shutting your eyes to 
the red flag that signals danger. To take the clap- 
per out of the bell that the waves breaking on a reef 
ring will not keep your ship from going to pieces on 
the rocks. But Le as that is, many of us behave 
as if we abolished hell by disbelieving it, and reduced 
God’s warnings to idle words by treating them as 
such. We may stifle conscience and slay that wit- 
ness, but the things it said are true all the same, and 
our deeds go on working out their consequences, 
though conscience speaks no more. ‘‘ Who maketh 
God's menace an idle word” makes it so in his own 
imagination only, and he will one day find that to 
burn the roll, and to keep Nebuchadnezzar from the 
gates, are not quite the same thing. 

Jehoiakim’s act was an instance of the complete 
misapprehension of the motives which inspire the 
warnings. All prophecies of evil are spoken in 
order that they may not be fulfilled, because we are 
moved by them to change what in us is bringing 
them down onus. They are the voice of love. We 
too often treat both God’s warning and men’s as if 
they came from enemies. It is a strange misappre- 
hension which affects men’s estimates of God and 
man that he who warns us of what we are bringing 
on ourselves is somehow responsible for bringing it. 

All faithful friends, all true prophets, all honest 
politicians, who tell a nation its sins and their conse- 
quences, have to experience the same fate, and with 
Paul to say: ‘‘Am I therefore become your enemy 
because I tell you the truth?” Men talk of the 
gospel and its warnings of the consequences of sin 
as ‘‘cruel.” But surely there could be no stronger 
evidence of genuine love than plain speech as to the 
ruin a man is drawing down on his head by his sin. 
Surely it is true kindness to tell a man who lives on 
the slopes of Vesuvius that the lava is flowing 
down the cone. The inmost meaning of God’s 
threatenings is the loving entreaty: ‘‘ Turn ye, turn 
ye, why will ye die?” 

The folly of Jehoiakim’s act and the futility of all 
similar behavior is brought out by what followed. 
A still heavier judgment was Someshed at him, in the 
threatening that he should leave no son to succeed 
him and that his dead body should be flung out 
unburied, to rot by day and to freeze by night. He 
had a son who reigned as a puppet, by the grace of 
Nebuchadnezzar, for three months, if that could be 
called reigning, and then was interned in Babylon 
and lost to sight. The prophecy was fulfilled in sub- 
stance. And the burnt roll rose, like the phcenix, 
from the ashes in the fire-pan, and there were added 
to it many like words. 


So it always is. Men cannot put God’s law and its 
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judgments out of being. But they can make these 
judgments heavier by rejecting and trying to destroy 
the record of them. Every such rejection increases 
the rejecter’s obduracy and his criminality. There- 
fore it increases his punishment, which is but the 
fruit of his deeds. If we are wise we shall listen to 
the warnings of infinite love, and give to Jesus the 
roll of judgment ‘‘the hand-writing that is against 
us,” that he may take it out of the way, ‘ nailing it 
to his cross,” and, instead of it, give us the roll of 
pardon written with his own blood. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
% 


The worst mutilation of the Bible is excluding it 
Srom our lives. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
==---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — 
OW tHe Kinc was SITTING IN THE WINTER- 
HovusE IN THE NINTH MONTH; AND THERE WAS 

A FIRE IN THE Brazier.”—If it be remem- 
bered that the passover month, Nisan (April), is the 
first month, then December is the ninth month, dur- 
ing which and the following two months, January 
and February, Syrians generally live in the lower 
story, or in some room of their house better adapted 
to shelter them from the cold, though it is in close 
een wel to cattle or other domestic animals, and 

is they call ‘ bezt ef Shitta” (winter-house). 

Even now there are few or no stoves or fixed fire- 
places with chimneys, The sanun (‘‘ hearth” in 
the King James Version, ‘‘ brazier” in the American 
Revision) is basin-shaped, from one to three feet in 
diameter, and from three to ten inches deep ; it is 
made of clay, iron, copper, or brass. It is movable, 
and may cost from ten_cents to twenty-five dollars ; 
only charcoal is burned in it. “ges 

‘*Tue KING CUT IT WITH A PENKNIFE, AND CAST IT 
INTO THE Firg.”—The penknife is a sharp instrument 

culiar to a scribe, with which he makes or sharpens 

is pens, made of reed or cane. 

Suweir, Mr. LeEBANon, Syria. 


" ~ 


All wrong-doers think to change the right by 
changing the statutes, 
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. The Brazier 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE weather in Jerusalem, at the time when the 
events of this lesson occurred, was not perhaps 
unlike our autumn weather. The ‘ ninth 

month” corresponded to the period which we term 
December, but in Jerusalem, as in much of Pales- 
tine, there is a far wider range of temperature in 
twenty-four hours than in America, for the nights, 
early morning, and evening may be very cold, while 
the middle hours of the day are uncomfortably warm. 

The houses of Palestine are built with a view to 
their occupancy in warm weather, and to provide 
against the chill of the night hours, arrangements 
must be made for a light, quick fire. It was to sup- 
ply this need that the brazier came into use. It con- 
sists, in its usual form, of a tripod or standard, 
supporting a brass or copper pan, the bottom being 
covered with ashes, on which a charcoal fire is laid. 
Started in the open air, it is fanned by a breeze, or 
artificially, into a glow, and then carried into a room 
where, placed in the center, it may be surrounded 
by those who at the same time rid themselves of the 
chill of the air and meet in social intercourse as the 
modern family does about the present-day fireplace. 

The winters of Palestine are comparatively short, 
and this meager system of heating dovieed for even- 
ing use is made to do duty from about December to 
February. The poorer classes, unable to afford the 
brazier, an illustration of which appears in The Sun- 
day School Times Lesson Picture,! have recourse to. 
a crock or similar vessel of pottery, or even to a hole 
dug in the earthen floor, in which a charcoal fire is 
started. 

More favored than most of his subjects, Jehoiakim 
had a ‘‘ winter-house,” in contrast to the usual house 
built for summer weather, and here it was, near the 
brazier sending out its feeble warmth, that in a rage 
he cut—not page by page, but column by column— 
from the scroll or book of the law, and threw the 
leaves into the brazier, where they were consumed. 

It was probably by such a fire—a ‘fire of coals "— 
that Peter stood and warmed himself (John 18 : 18) 
just before he denied his Lord. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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1 The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures and Maps for the Third 
Quarter will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents. The set 
consists of 12 handsomely printed reproductions principally of photo- 
graphs, each on a separate sheet of enameled paper, and 3 outline maps. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Mend Your Ways 


OW therefore amend your ways and your 
doings, and obey the voice of Jehovah your 
God (Golden Text). Histery tells us that 
Augustine, who became the greatest of the Christian 
Fathers of the Church, was swept as by a mighty cur- 
rent between two women, his mother Monica, a saintly 
woman, and another woman, who had fascinated him 
almost to damnation, Sometimes Monica attracted 
him heavenward, and at other times the evil in- 
fluence of the other woman dragged him to the 
very edge of the abyss. The conflict was long and 
terrible, and Augustine was like a chip upon the 
tide, swept backward and forward. One afternoon 
he was led to read the New Testament, which his 
mother had left on the garden seat. He read the 
thirteenth chapter of Romans, about casting off the 
works of darkness and putting on the works of light. 
Instantly he arose. He had made his decision. He 
had counted the cost. He told his friends, and they 
went and told Monica, and Monica was glad. The 
next day he went down the main street of Carthage. 
As he did so he met the woman who had been the 
fascination of his soul for evil. As he met her she 
said: ‘* Augustine, it is I.” He said: ‘It is not I,” 
and passed her, and was saved. 


Breathing Poison but Knew it Not 

And they were not afraid (vy. 24). A gentleman 
who had just crossed the ocean from the United 
States, on reaching England went to a watering- 
place to stay with some friends. They said: ‘‘ Isn't 
this a lovely place?” He tried to think so, but as he 
went out on the doorstep he detected a very noxious 
smell. He said: ‘‘l am very sorry, but I am not at 
all sure that this place is as healthy as you think it.” 
‘*Of course it is,” they said; ‘‘it is swept by the 
wind from the North Sea.” The gentleman in- 
quired, and found that within about a mile of their 
house there is what is called a sewage farm, and a 
whiff from those fields neutralized all the benefit of 
the.sea breezes. His friends asked how he came to 
be so keen of scent, and he replied: *‘ You have come 
from London, where you live in a vitiated atmosphere, 
but I have come off the Atlantic, and am used to pure 
air, so can detect a bad smell where you cannot.” 


God Hiding His Servants 


But Jehovah hid them (v. 26). In one of the great 
capital cities of Europe they have the regalia of the 
city lying on what appears to be an unprotected 
table. Yet the thief would be pitied who should try 
to take one jewel from that table, because a stream 
of electricity is always poured around the table of 
such strength that if a man dared to touch it with his 
hand, he would draw it back benumbed. So God 
surrounds his faithful servants, hiding them, not in 
the darkness but in the light. 


No Escape from God 


Then the word of Jehovah came to Jeremiah, after 
that the king had burned the roll, and the words 
which Baruch wrote at the mouth of Jeremiah (vs. 
27-29). In a book which attracted much attention 
some years ago bearing the title of ‘‘ Letters from 
Hell,” there is a story of Pilate in the lost world, 
stooping down to wash his hands in a running 
stream. He keeps on for ages, if time were measured 
as in this world. Some one touches him and says: 
‘* Pilate, what are you doing?” Lifting his hands, 
which become red like crimson as soon as they leave 
the water, he cries out with a shriek, which echoes 
and re-echoes threughout the world of the lost: ** Will 
they never be clean! Will they never be clean!" 
Pilate began to wash his hands in vain when he said 
to the angry mob, ‘‘ Take ye him, and crucify him, 
for I find no fault in him.” And so the reckless king 
who cut the word of God with his penknife and burned 
it in the fire, did not escape from his responsibility to 
God either by knife or by fire. 


Nyack, N. Y. 
ea 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for title and Golden Text. What prophet 
was there in Judah at this time? Jeremiah. 
Where was he at the time of this lesson? He 

was practically in prison. bad was he thus con- 
fined? How did 7 send his message of warn- 
ing to the people? After the message had been read 
to the people to whom was it read? To the princes. 
To whom did the princes want to have it read? To 
the king. Where was the king sitting when the 
message of Jeremiah was read to him? What was 
there in front of him? A fire of coals. When the 
reader had read acolumn or two of the message to 
the king; what did the king do? Did no one try to 
prevent the king from thus burning the divine mes- 
sage? Yes, but it was of no use. When Jeremiah 
heard that the king had burned the whole roll, what 
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did he do? He rewrote it all, and added yet more to 
it. So we see that the foolish king gained not one 
thing by burning the roll of the prophet’s message. 

Now put on the board the words Jehoiakim’s Sin. 
Was it a sin to cut and burn God’s message to him? 
Surely. Where did the root of the sin of the king 
lie? In his heart. He did not want to hear or obey 
the Word of God. He preterred his own sinful ways 
to those that the prophet of God pointed out. Now 
put down the word Heart. This shows where the root 
of the whole transaction lay. Now call for any texts 
that affirm that in the heart lies the root of all good 
and of all evil. As soon as Jehoiakim felt that he 
did not want to obey God’s command he laid plans 
for evading it. Soin this way his heart impelled his 
head to plan evil. Put down now the word Head. 
But farther than this the king went. His hands 
obeyed his head, and his head obeyed his heart. 
Now put down the word Hand. See then it runs in 
this — : Jehoiakim’s heart was wrong, and so his 
head planned that which his heart desired, and at 
last his hand fulfilled the plans of a wicked heart. 
And so it is to this day. 





JEHOIAKIM’S 
EART 
EAD 
AND 











New York City. 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs."’ 


‘*The world is very evil; the times’ Psalm 100 : 3, 4. 


are waxing late.’ (139: 3.4. 200: 3, 4.) 
‘Thy kingdom come, O Lord!" Psalm 78 : 5-10. 
**O for a closer walk with God."’ (107 : 3-5. 158 : 3-5-) 


Psalm 119 : 115-120. 


oi ict , S0d."" 
A mighty fortress is our God (176 : 115-119. 259 : 115- 
126. ) 


** Soldiers of Christ, arise."’ 
** My faith looks up to thee." Psalm 50 : 14, 15. 
- My soul, be on thy guard."’ (66:8, 9. 105:8, 9.) 
‘*How firm a foundation, ye saints Psalm 119 : 33-36. 
of the Lord."’ (173 : 33-36. 246: 3-6.) 
oe 


The Lesson in Qutline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


An Impenitent Sinner 

t. The Sinner Warned : 

1. Told all the words ... king (20). 
Turn you at my reproof (Prov. 1 : 23). 
Commending ourselves to every man’s conscience (2 Cor. 

4:1, 2). 

2. Read it in the ears of the king (21). 
Let him speak my word faithfully (Jer. 23 : 28). 
Shrank not from declaring (Acts 20 : 26, 27). 
2. The Warning Despised : 

1. Cutit... cast it into the fire (23). 
Set at nought all my counsel ( Prov. 1 : 24, 25). 
If any man shall take away (Rev. 22: 19). 

2. They were not afraid (24). 
Sitteth in the seat of scoffers (Psa. 1 : 1). 
Castest my words behind thee (Psa. 50 : 16, 17). 


3. Made intercession, ... would not hear (25). 


Wicked man hardeneth his face ( Prov. 21 : 29). 
The light that is in thee . . . darkness (Matt. 6 : 23). 
3- The Sinner Hardened : 

1. Commanded... to take... the prophet (26). 
They beat, and handled him shamefully (Luke 20 : 10-12). 
Did not your fathers persecute ? (Acts 7 : 51, 52.) 

2. Jehovah hid them (26). 

He will keep me. . . in his pavilion (Psa. 27 : 5). 
Thou art my hiding-place (Psa. 119 : 114). 
4. The Warning Repeated : 
1. Take thee again another roll (28). 
Wrote therein .. . all the words (32). 
My words shall not pass away ( Matt. 24 : 35). 

2. There were added... many like words (32). 
Precept upon precept ; line upon line (Isa. 28 : ro), 
Sent to them by his messengers (2 Chron. 36 : 15). 
gs. The Sinner Sentenced : 

1. Shall have none... upon the throne (30). 
God will. . . destroy thee for ever (Psa. 52: 5). 
The name of the wicked shall rot (Prov. 10 : 7). 

2. Dead body shall be cast out (30). 

Buried with the burial of an ass (Jer. 22 : 18, 19). 
Evil shall hunt the violent man (Psa. 140 : 11). 
3. Upon the men of Judah, all the evil (31). 


Will laugh in the day of your calamity ( Prov. 1 : 26). 
Eat of the fruit of their own way (Prov. 1 : 31). 
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Healthy reproof may make the ears burn, but it 
ought also to melt all foolish conceit. 


AUGUST 5, 1905 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—2 Chron. 35 : 25 to 36:8. . Jehoiakim made king 
Tuesday.—Jer. 36:1-10. ...... .. . . God's message 
Wednesday.—Jer. 36: 11-19 . .. . . Effect of the message 
Thursday.—Jer. 36 : 20-32 . Jehoiakim burns the Word of God 
i SO Sy * | er Rejecting God's Word 
Saturday.—Isa. 30: 8-17. . .. .. . .Despising the Word 
Sunday.—Acts 1a: 28-42... .... . Refusing to receive 
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For every Bible that is burned, a million others 


are printed, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE king cut it withthe penknife, and cast it into 
the fire (v. 23) There are values that can be 
easily and totally destroyed. You can burn up 

a Cremona violin, for example, or smash a marble 
statue, and no power known to man can reproduce it. 
But when you try to destroy liberty by setting fire 
to Magna Chartas or Declarations of Todepentonse 
you are attempting the impossible. Liberty dwells 
in the souls of men, and is independent of written 
deeds or documents. And sodoestruth. The human 
soul to which have been revealed the ideas and truths 
of the Bible, and which has been the vehicle of their 
manifestation, will perform the same function over 
again, no matter how often the paper or parchment 
upon which they have been written may be destroyed. 
‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” Back of the 
Bible is God. Tyrants have tried to suppress ideas 
by burning their human exponents (as well as their 
written documents). But the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church, and the ashes in the brazier 
become the fertilizer of doctrine. Think of trying 
to obliterate the ten commandments by burning the 
book of Exodus ! 

And they were not afraid (v. 24). One of the 
noble aims of reformers and philanthropists is the 
elimination of fear, and nothing can be more noble 
than their purposes and efforts. ‘‘ Fear hath punish- 
ment.” ear benumbs and crushes hope. The 
fear of earthly tyrants and the fear of the false gods 
of heaven have ridden the human race like night- 
mares. But wo be to this world when you produce a 
race that can burn Bibles without fear! There is a 
certain sort of terror that is the only salvation of 
humanity. It is that freezing of the blood upon the 
threshold of an evil deed which has alone been able 
to restrain us mortal men from the daring and defi- 
ance of Satan. It is not enough to love to do good ; 
we must tremble at the bare thought of evil. A man 
whose soul does not start back from a sinful deed 
with a shudder may sooner or later commit it. Say 
what you will, it is the echo of the muttering thunder 
of retributive justice, reverberating in the soul of 
man, that has restrained him in the ages past, and 
must restrain him in the ages yet to come. It is as 
true that fear hath salvation as that it hath punish- 
ment. The fear of losing his supper hath taught our 
little William (he has been growing) to watch the sun 
with a sharp eye on those days when his Ingersoll 
watch doesn’t run. A night or two of troubled sleep 
onan empty stomach has awakened an apprehension 
that has proven a great educator. 

Moreover Elnathan and Delaiah and Gemariah 
had made intercession to the king that he would not 
burn the roll (v. 25). How few men, kings or com- 
moners, princes or peasants, have ever been per- 
mitted to plunge into the abyss without the remon- 
strance of loving and loyal friends ! Once over the 
edge they send up that bitter but unjustifiable wail 
of regret and reproach, ‘‘ Why didn’t somebody tell 
me?” Somebody did tell them. Fathers, mothers, 
teachers, ministers, and friends, all remonstrated, 
warned, and interceded, but in vain. I should like 
to see the man or woman who had not had an Elna- 
than, Delaiah, or Gemariah, to beseech them in the 
name of God not to smoke cigarettes, take the first 
drink, play the first dollar on the races, go to pro- 
miscuous dances, listen to impure talk ! 

The king of Babylon shall certainly come and 
destroy this land (v.29). Itis that word ‘‘certainly”’ 
that sends a chill up the spines of some of us old 
fellows who have been watching God’s methods fora 
half century or more. ‘Shall certainly come and 
destroy "—certainly, certainly, certainly! The king 
of Babylon comes slowly, but surely. His route is 
often circuitous, but it inevitably reaches the mark. 
He tarries, but he arrives. He may circumnavigate 
the globe (or the skies), but nothing can switch him 
from the track. The inevitableness of justice is a 
solemn thought. We are always invoking justice. 
But one clear vision of the face of the exact justice 
that is our own desert would make us tremble to the 
center of our souls. 

Then took Jeremiah another roll ...and there 
were added besides unto them many like words (v. 
32) Mark wellthatcircumstance. The ‘ roll” itself 
was not only replaced, but its contents were mani- 
folded. And who ever knew it otherwise? Defy or 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 20 (Jer. 36 : 21-32) 


leave undone one duty, and it not only comes back 
to you itself, but brings others and more painful 
ones inits train. But, for that matter, this is equally 
true of done duties. Every gracious deed performed 
involves you in conditions that necessitate a second 
and a third. One good turn not only deserves an- 
other, but compels another. The evolution of civil- 
ization is the constant addition of new moral obliga- 
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tions. Through his prophets and apostles God is 
forever taking another roll and adding besides many 
like words. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


When the truth rouses resentment, it is evidence 
of need of repentance. < 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Thought: “ The Lord is Thy Keeper.” 
“ Seek ye the Lord.” 


Lesson Story: How God’s Word, though Burned, 
was Kept Safe in the Heart of Jeremiah. 

Lesson Aim: All who Keep God’s Word Safe in 
their Hearts will Amend their Doings, and 
Obey the Voice of the Lord, as Emphasized in 
the Golden Text. 


Nore.—The Bible description in chapters 26 and 
36 is so interesting, complete, and graphic, that no 
further explanation is needed except a good, earnest 
reading or telling of the portions which emphasize in 
order the points developed in the outline. Make or 
draw a scroll representing Jeremiah’s book, which 
did not belong to the scroll, found in the temple when 
Josiah was king, but was a new book of warning 
against wickedness. Show its place in 6ur Bible. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Did you ever see a sign of warning — ‘: Fresh 
Paint”? Did your mother ever warn you—‘ The 
walks are wg ; don’t fall” ? Did you ever hear 
the warning bells when an engine is hurrying toa 
fire? Did you ever read the warning sign near the 
railroad—‘* Look out for the cars”? What must we 
do when we hear or see such warnings? Watch, of 
course. Would it do any good to destroy the warn- 
ing a or signals? Not at all, for the danger 
would be there just the same. 

In our Bible is a whole book of warning against 
wickedness, called Jeremiah, because that was the 
name of the old prophet who traveled up and down 
the land warning the people of their disobedience to 
God. Some listened, some did not, and one king was 
so angry that he burned Jeremiah’s book, but it was 
true just the same, and is still a part of our Bible. 
(Show it.) 


REVIEW. 


Our last lesson told how part of God’s Word had 
been found in the temple when Josiah was king. 
(Recall incidents and Iden Text.) As long as 
Josiah lived he helped the people to know and keep 
God's Word. After Josiah died, several wicked 
kings did evil in the sight of the Lord, and caused 
the people to forget God’s Word. 


LESSON, 


Then Jeremiah, the prophet, went up and down 
with this warning, ‘‘Amend your ways and your 
doings, and obey the voice of the Lord your God.” 
Some listened, others made fun, and called Jeremiah 
the weeping prophet. What he said was true, be- 
cause he spoke ‘s Word. (Make the scroll, and 
write God’s Word.) It was spoken by Jeremiah in 
the court of the Lord’s house (add Spoken) to priests 
and prophets and people, who became so angry that 
they wanted to kill him (chap. 26: 1-9). The princes 
heard of it, and came to hear him, so he spoke God's 
Word to them (chap. 26 : 10-13), ‘‘Amend your 
ways.” Jeremiah was not afraid to die (26: 14, 15), 
but when the princes heard him they said, ‘‘ He must 
not die, for he has spoken God’s Word.” So fora 
few years pod gy was free to go about speak- 
ing God’s Word, ‘*Amend your doings,’’ «Obey 
the Lord ’’ (put that on the scroll) until he was shut 
up in prison, ‘Then the Lord said, ‘‘ Take a roll of a 
book and write therein all the words I have spoken” 
(chap. 36: 2). Jeremiah called Baruch (v. 4), and 
God's words were Written (add that) upon a scroll 
of a book. 

Because Jeremiah was in prison he could not speak 
to the people (compare with Paul or John Bunyan), 
but he could write God’s Words for some one else to 
speak ; so on the fast day he sent Baruch to read the 
roll in the Lord’s house. It was read there (add 
Read) (vs. 8-10), and afterwards to the princes (vs. 
14, 15), who told Baruch to go and hide with Jere- 
miah until they read the book to the king. They left 
it in a little side room until the king sent for it. It 
made him angry, for he didn’t want to ‘‘ Amend his 
doings, and obey the Lord,” so he cut it with his pen- 
knife and burned it in the fire. (Add Burned, and 
show the picture roll or The Sunday School Times 
pictures. Picture rolis are published by the Provi- 
dence (R. 1.) Lithograpn Company, but should be or- 


dered from your own denominational publisher.) 
Then he tried to find Jeremiah and Baruch, but the 
Lord hid them. 

Although the roll was burned, God’s Word was 
True (add that), and had been kept safe (add Safe) 
in the head of Jeremiah ; so God told him to write it 
over, and he did so (vs. 27-32), to help people always 
to ‘‘ Amend their doings, and obey the Lord.” 

A_good omy | times nt have tried to destroy 
the Bible, but God always keeps it safe somewhere, 
and there are more Bibles in the world to-day than 
ever before. 

The Bible says, ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away.” We must 
obey Gud’s Word. Sing ‘* Holy Bible, book divine.” 
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The most fearful sight in this world is the man 
who has no fear of another world. 


‘ae 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


t te thirty-sixth chapter of Jeremiah is a story of 
one of the most vivid and dramatic incidents 

in Hebrew history. Give it its proper setting, 
and then use it as a text for a conversation with your 
pupils on the meaning and the right use of the Word 
of God. 

Show on the map where King Josiah was killed in 
battle with Neco, the Pharoah of Egypt; explain 
how he thus threw away his life, and what a loss 
came to Judah by his death (2 Chron. 35: 20-25). 
Read Jeremiah’s praise of Josiah (Jer. 22: 15, 16). 
Tell how one of Josiah's sons was elected king, but 
soon taken into captivity by Neco (2 Chron. 36: 1-4; 
Jer. 22: 10). It is that son’s older brother who took 
the name Jehoiakim, and with whom we have to deal 
as the destroyer of the roll of Jeremiah. 

The cause of the king's anger at the contents of 
the roll should be briefly sketched. He was a selfish, 
ambitious, conceited man, Though the kingdom was 

r and had a heavy fine to pay (2 Kings 23 : 35), 

e built a costly palace and lived with ostentatious 
extravagance. Jeremiah gave him ample opportunit 
for heartily disliking the prophet (Jer. 22 : 13-19). it 
is easy to show why Jeremiah was nct only hated by 
the king, but was or with the people. (Read 
Jer. 26: 1-9). About the time of this lesson a new ruler 
arose in the East who became the most prominent 
figure in the world’s politics for the next half cen- 
tury, Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. Jeremiah 
proclaimed him the servant of Jehovah, and declared 
that all the nations would have to serve him (Jer. 27: 
6-11). The reiterated prediction of Jeremiah that 
this king would destroy Judah was enough to exas- 
perate meyer (36 : 29). 

_ You have now before you the materials for pictur- 
ing the scene of the lesson. Jeremiah being for- 
bidden to preach, wrote his prophecies by the hand 
of Baruch (vs. 1-4), and sent him to read them 
to the people gathered in the temple area on a pub- 
lic fast day (vs. 5-8). Baruch went and stood in the 
doorway of the office of one of the king’s ministers 
and read the book so that the crowd heard. The 
effect on the people is not described, but the son of the 
king's minister being in his father’s office, was so im- 
pressed by what he heard that he went to the room 
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where the ministers were then holding a conference 
and told them about it (vs. 11-13). They sent for 
Baruch, heard him read the roll, questioned him 
about it, advised him and Jeremiah to conceal them- 
selves, and told the king of its contents (vs. 14-20). 
From this point take up the lesson and show: 

What is the Word of God? King Josiah found it 
in the roll which contained the law (2 Chron. 34: 26, 
27). Jeremiah declared that it was in the roll he had 
dictated (Jer. 36:6). Christ's disciples found it in 
his sayings (John 6 : 68). Christ himself living 
among men as a man was the Word of God (John 1 : 
14). The New Testament faithfully represents the 
Incarnate Word (1 Cor. 2: 16), We can know what 
the Word of God is by obeying it so far as we already 
are sure of it (John 7: 17). 

The Word of God Written. The prophet Jeremiah 
for more than twenty years had warned the people 
of Judah of the consequences of their sins, speaking 
in tue name of Jehovah. Being restrained from 

reaching, he dictated to his scribe the substance of 
his twenty-three years’ preaching. The heart of it is 
chapter 25. Read it. Such words could come only 
from one controlled and absorbed by the conviction 
of their supreme importance et 8, 9). The mind 
which discerns the thoughts of God sees their truth 
because it is in sympathy with him and feels the 
necessity that they should be known. 

The Word of God Heard. Show how the people 
listened to it (36: 10), the king’s ministers (vs. 13, 15, 
16), and the king (vs. 20, 21). It could not have 
been wholly new to him or them, for Jeremiah had 
been preaching many years. But the Word of 
God has new life and power whenever it is pro- 
claimed by men who believe it. The king knew that 
the history and moral condition of his kingdom were 
as the book described them. He knew of the defeat 
of Egypt and the threatening os of the Baby- 
lonian army. It was the truth he recognized in the 
book that made him hate the book. That is the 

wer of the Bible over wicked men now, when they 
Soar it read by men filled with the Holy Spirit. 

The Word of God Suppressed. With anger and 
contempt the king snatched the roll from the reader's 
hands, chopped it into strips with the scribe’s pen- 
knife, and tossed the pieces, one by one, into the 
charcoal fire before him. History has many ac- 
counts of the burning of Bibles and the killing of 
those who have interpreted the Word of God to the 
people.’ John Wyclif's bones were burned, but his 
translation of the Bible went into homes all over 
England. When the body of John Huss in Bohemia 
was consumed by fire, his Bible passed on to Martin 
Luther and brought about the Reformation whose 
fruits are wrought into the Puritan life that founded 
the American Republic. Through prisons and blood 
and fire of centuries the Word comes to us with its 
message of warning and invitation by which we 
decide our destinies. Lo your pupils hear and heed 
and love the Word of God ? 

The Word of God Repeated. Jehovah commanded 
his prophet to write again the words of the roll which 
had been destroyed by the king (v. 28), and he did 
so, adding more similar words (v. 32). Bibles multi- 
ply through being destroyed. Can any story of 
chances account for the fact that against the indif- 
ference and wrath of kings and nations for thirty 
centuries we have still the utterances of prophets 
which so appeal to our consciences that we acknowl- 
edge them to be the words of God ? 

Boston. 
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Hatred of His Word ts but a sign of opposition 
to his will. 
al 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jehoiakim’s Reckless Opposition 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Kings 23 : 31 to 24: 
16; Jeremiah Jassim ; 2 Chron. 36: 5-10). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

At Josiah’s death, in 608 B. C., the popular choice 
fell upon his second son Jehoahaz, who seems to have 
been his natural successor. But the Pharaoh who 
was now the dictator of Judah's fortunes resented 
his acceptance of the responsibility, deposed and de- 
— him, and ee ae in his stead. 

oth Jeremiah (22:11) and Ezekiel (19 : 3-5) were 
—— by the misfortunes of Jehoahaz. 

jith the new king Jeremiah and those like him 
seem to have been ever at odds. He was a ready 
tool of Egypt. and a sovereign who had all of a 
monarch’s faults with little of his proper wisdom or 
breadth of vision. Ruling an impoverished people, 
his ambitions centered on building enterprises on 
his own behalf (Jer. 22: 13-19) and on intrigues 
against the ruling powers. To the actual social, 
religious, or even political situation, he was largely 
blind, perhaps because of his overweening vanity 
and corruption. 

In 605 B. C. the young prince Nebuchadnezzar, 
at the battle of Carchemish on the upper Euphrates, 
crushed the budding ambition of Egypt to become a 
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weer and established Babylonia 
securely as the overlord of Syria and 
Palestine. Quickly the little kingdoms 
of the coast submitted to him; but his 
own sudden elevation to sovereignty 
and forced departure gave him scant 
opportunity to organize and establish 
Babylonian authority over them. Je- 
hoiakim and other princes, kept in un- 
rest by the machinations of Egypt, 
ventured toward the end of Jehoiakim’s 
reign torevolt. Before Nebuchadnezzar 
could arrange to chastise his rebellious 
subjects in person, Jehoiakim had died. 


Upon his son, Jeboiachin, the blow fell. | 
Jerusalem was captured, the choicest of | 
the people carried away captive, together | 


with the king, and Zedekiah, his uncle, 
was appointed king. 

The years of Phe n0iakim's reign were 
a testing time for Jeremiah, and well 
he met it. To call him a “ weeping 
prophet” is to do Noe injustice. 

e was rather a ‘ 
wall” (1: 18). He endured all manner 
of insult, misunderstanding and coer- 
cion with bravery and from a sheer 
sense of duty. 

The incident of the lesson is repre- 
sentative of the temper of the time. It 
particularly exhibits the king’s determi- 
nation to have his own way in spite of 
the warnings of experience. Rumors of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s advance caused the 
roclamation of a great popular fast. 
Jocseniah seized this occasion to have 


read in public a newly prepared epitome | 


of his prophecies of more than twenty 
years. He doubtless meant to show 
that the situation was such as he had 
consistently predicted. When the king 
heard of this he refused even to listen 
to the prophecies, destroyed them, and 
sought to imprison the authors. To op- 
pose his will was treason. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will be 
mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon re- 
quest, for a two-cent stamp. 

For the details of the reigns of Je- 
hoiakim and Jehoiachin see Kent, ‘* Di- 
vided Kingdom” (§§ 192-200), or H. P. 
Smith, ‘Old Testament History” (282- 
291), or Stanley, “ et ae Church,” Vol. 
II, or any historical sketch of the times. 
For the relation of Jeremiah to the 
period read the paraphrase of his utter- 
ances, arranged in historical order, in 
‘*Messages of the Earlier Prophets” 
(229-262). 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 

p~ be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
tul consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. Jehoiakim's Enthronement. (1.) 
What elements in Judah were against 
his selection as king? (2.) Was he 
faithful during his reign to the interests 
which placed kim on the throne ? 

2. His Character. (3.) What can we 
learn regarding his character ? 

3. The Sudden Imperialism of Baby- 
fonia. (4.) By what great battle was the 
fate of western Asia for a half century | 
decided ? Who were the combatants? | 
5.) Was it an advantage that one like | 

Yebuchadnezzar should attain supreme 
authority ? 

4. The Work of Jeremiah. (6.) What 
were his position and duty in Judah at 
this time? (7.) Was his work wholly in 
vain? 

5. The Burning of the Roll. (8.) 
For what purpose did the prophet pre- 
pare this résumé of so many years of 
preaching? Could an effective sum- 
mary be made which would be brief 
enough to read at a public assembly ? 
9.) Why did the king resent this act of 
Route n’s ? 

6. The Conclusion of Jehoiakim's 
a. (10.) Was the act of Nebu- 
chadnezzar unreasonable ? 


IV. Leapinc THovGnHrtT. 


[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] Coffee. 


A determined, powerful and self-cen- 


ortress, tower and | 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











August 20, 1905. 
someness. 
17 : 22. 


The Duty of Win- 
(Prov. 15 : 13-15; 
1 Cor. 9 : 19-22.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Winsomeness: its nature (1 Cor, 


. 13 : 4-7). 
TuES.—Its example (Rom. 15 : 1-7). 
WED.—Its motive (1 John 4 : 7-11). 
THURS.—Its fruit (Jude 22, 25). 
FRI.—Its law (2 Cor. 3 : 1-8). 
SaAT.—Its reward (Prov. 11 : 27-31). 











Why is the character of Jesus beautiful to 
80 many? 
What has unselfishness to do with winsome- 





ness? 
Why should we avoid being harsh and re- 
| pellent ? 


NCE a man complained bitterly to 
himself because he seemed to be 
| left out of the friendships of his 
| neighbors. They often came together, 
|and when they did it was in gladness 
| and joy. If he joined them a damper 
|seemed to come upon the company. 
| This made him very fretful, and even 
morose, and so he ceased mingling with 
| his neighbors. When he passed them 
it was with a solemn greeting, and 


but silence to the gathering. At last it | 


became almost unendurable, and the 
man resolved to find out what was the 
matter. One day he was feeling very 


neighbors in that spirit. To his sur- 
prise his neighbor greeted him in the 
same way. Later in the day he fell in 
with a company of people, and begin- 
ning to speak genially with them, he 
felt a genial warmth in the whole com- 
pany. Suddenly there flashed on his 
mind the proverb, ‘‘ He that would have 
| friends must show himself friendly.” 
| He himself had made his own misery, 
and he had the cure all the while un- 
— in his own heart. 

very one can be attractive. There 
are, to be sure, diversities of tempera- 
ment and of taste, and there are natural 
affinities and natural divergences, but 
love and unselfishness will make any 
life winsome. What spoils men and 
women, young and old, is selfishness, 
self-seeking, self-consciousness, self-in- 
dulgence, self-conceit, and all the poi- 
sonous forms which selfishness takes. 





Ever Treat You So? 
Coffee Acts the Jonah and Will Come up 


A clergyman who pursues his noble 
calling in a country parish in Iowa, tells 





| of his coffee experience: 


‘*My wife and I used coffee regularly 


| for breakfast, frequently for dinner, and 


occasionally for supper—always the very 
best quality—package coffee never could 
find a place on our table. ;' 

‘*In the spring of 1896 my wife was 
taken with violent 
had great difficulty in nent 3 

**It seemed to come from coffee drink- 
ing but we could not decide. 

‘*In the following July, however, she 
| was attacked a second time. I was away 
| from home filling an appointment, at the 
| time, and on my return I found her very 
| low; it took some days to quiet the 
trouble and restore her stomach. 
| ‘IT had also experienced the same 
| trouble, but not so violently, and had re- 
lieved it each time by a resort to medi- 
cine. 
| ‘ But my wife’s second attack satisfied 
| me that the use of coffee was at the bot- 

tom of our troubles, and so we stopped 
| it forthwith and took on Postum ood 
The old symptoms of disease 
disappeared and during the 9 years that 
| we have been using Postum instead of 


tered man has a tremendous advantage | coffee we have never had a recurrence 


for evil. 
Yace UNIVERSITY. 


< 


Smashing the signal does not close 
the switch. 


of the trouble. We never weary of 
Postum, to which we know we owe our 
good health. This is a simple statement 
of facts.” Name given by Postum Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 


when he met them it was to add little | 


cheerful, and he greeted one of his | 


illness which we | 


If we will forget ourselves, which we 
can do only by-not. trying to do it but 
by thinking more of ‘others, we will 
soon find others wishing to, be with us 
or to have us with them. We shall be 
attractive to others. 

Paul deliberately set himself to win 
people. He made it an aim and busi- 
ness of his life to do it. He took their 

oint of view, shared their tastes, made 

imself one with them. He did not get 

lost in the process. Some people do 
|that. He had an aim, and he won 
| others to himself that he might win 
them to Christ. 





Jesus was not attractive to every one, 
and he is not now. He was crucified by 
| his own people. ‘There were many who 

saw no beauty to desire him; and to-day 
| there are men who speak with contempt 
of him and his humility and his sacri- 
| fice. We shall undoubtedly be unat- 
| tractive to many whom we try to win. 
If Christ failed, assuredly we shall more 
often and more dismally fail, but we 
| can do our duty. 
| And that is a far better way to think 
| of it than to think of our winsomeness, 
| Winsomeness aware of itself would be 
|'a very unpleasant thing. What we like 
|is true character, set upon doing its 
| duty and never thinking about itself at 
| all, but only about others, and about 
| Christ, and of their need of him and of 
| his need of them. 


| 
} 


| It was in connection with the words 


| to all classes that he spoke of the neces- 
| sity he felt for keeping himself in hand, 
|and his body under, lest when he had 
| preached to others he might be a cast- 
away himself. It may not have been in 
his mind at all, but it is well for us to 
have it in our minds, that we may not 
strive to court ar prs! and its perils, 
but to do the will of God and serve his 
truth. These will give us a true attrac- 
tiveness. Any other we do not need. 


al 


More Free Organs 


LIMITED number of good cabinet 
organs may be obtained by Sun- 
day-schools or churches for the 

mere cost of their repair and freight. 
The expense of putting these organs in 
order does not exceed $15 each, and often 
is as low as $4. The firm of C. J. Heppe 
& Son, at 1117 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, has accumulated by trade a 
stock of second-hand organs, and. being 
crowded for room and finding no read 
sale for such instruments, they are off- 
ered to Sunday-schools who need them. 
Through an announcement in The Sun- 
day School Times more than half of the 
stock has been disposed of, but there 
remain some ten or a dozen organs which 
will be sent out on early applications. 
Communication should be opened direct 
with the Heppe firm. 

| The Times has received numerous 
| letters of hearty appreciation of the or- 
| gans already sent out. 





of Paul about his adaptation of himself 
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Exhaustion 


When you feel weak, all tired 
out and unrefreshed by sleep, or 
when the appetite and digestion 
are poor, take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 

For building up the entire physi- 
cal system, relieving Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility, it is 
invaluable. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 


















THE AMERICAN STANDARD 
Revised 
Bible 


has been called the “ most im- 
portant volume that American 
cholarship has ever produced,” 
te it presents the Scriptures in 
clear, understandable English, 
and with the original meaning 
always made plain. All book- 
sellers, or from the publishers, 





Our Interesting Book, Sent Pree" The 
Story of the Revised Bible,” explains the ne 
of revision, how it was made, and shows and de- 
scribes the many styles of the American Standard 
Revised Bible. Send name on a postal for a copy. 


Tera Boteen 4 Publ 
7 East 18th St: 














f New 
Darby’s Chart of the Hebrew Kings, than 
which there is no better chronological}, help on 
this quarter's lessons, is aceurafé and modern, 
and is of the highest value to students of the 
Old Testament. - 25:cents postpaid. 
J. E. DARBy, Waynesburg, Pa. 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


nearty 700,000 soo 

CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 
New Edition—30 cents, by mail; $25 per hundred. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., Chicago-New York. 














Introduce yourself to some of the ad- 
vertisers whose goods you want by men- 
tioning The Sunday School Times when 








you write. 











Baldwin Seminary 
OR YOUNG LADIES 
taunton, irgin ° 
Term begins Sept. 7, 1005. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, 290 students from 31 states st season. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


Mary 





38th year. 


Mystic Valley Institute, vee Cons. ih yon 
atalog. Home, Health. 


Chartered Academy. Send for 











In Colorado 








go to Colorado pay more. 


Pullmans. 


Rock Island 


System 











Re 


You can fish, hunt, climb mountains, and breathe the most 
invigorating air on the continent. 

It's the place for an outing—always cool, always comfortable. 

Good board $5 to $8 per week. 


Few of the thousands who 


You can leave Chicago on Rock Island through train in 
the morning and arrive in Denver before noon next day. 
Two other fast trains daily. 


Both standard and tourist 


Electric-lighted chair cars and coaches, cooled 
by electric fans. 

Full information at this office, or send for 

80-page illustrated book, with list of hotels and 
boarding houses. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, CHICAGO 
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Advertising Rates 


8o cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 








bya anne ons +: | work for the Sunday-school indicates a | 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious | hearty welcome to this practical treatise eral religious education course for lay- 
on the subject. 


Press Association, go01 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published | 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘Uhese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to | 

75 cts. separate no rl or in a pack- | 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 

5 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at e ay og. per = 

: ne free copy addi- 

Free Copies  gonai will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘he Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 


of the 
nion at 


























| of books of the Bible, etc. 





Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
} 


5 shillings each. 4 d 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, ndon, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be maiied direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply, the other 
publications of ‘the Sunday School ‘Times Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies 4 any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
52 sent Sree, upon application. 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL T1mEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Melrose 


Paté 


A delicious luncheon meat cooked and 
ready to serve. Chill the can thor- 
oughly, then open and slice the contents 
in thin slices. Serve with Potato Salad, 
etc. More about it in our booklet, “How 
to Make Good Things to Eat,” mailed 
free. 


Libby, McNeill Q Libby, Chicago. 














BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Please accept my 
thanks for ‘‘ The Sunday 
School Times Fountain 
Pen"’ received from you. 
It is a beauty, writes 
nicely, and is well worth 
the price. 

GEo. J. M. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





Supplemental Bible Exercises for the Sunday- 
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| be known as the Institute of Sacred 

| Literature of the University of Chicago. 

| The Council of Seventy, representing 
as it does all denominations and many 
educational institutions, will continue as 
an advisory board. The work for the 
coming year will follow the old lines of 
correspondence courses, teacher-training 
Philadelphia : The Sunday Schoo! Times | courses, a. reading courses, 
Co. 15 cents. | and simple outline study courses for in- 

The growing interest in supplemental | dividual and class work. 

A new departure will be made in a gem 


school, by William ‘IT. Bawden, of the 
Illinois State Normal University. 32 pages. 


In an introductory | men, Sunday-school teachers, parents, 
note the author refers to his connec-| and others interested in the religious 
tion with the Emmanuel Baptist Sunday- | education of young or old in the home, 
school of Buffalo, during which associa-| the church, and the Sunday-school. 
tion he devised the exercises outlined. | The general purpose of the new course 
It is recommended that just before the | will be to acquaint the public with the 
lesson period a few minutes be assigned | new non-technical books of special value 
to general Bible drill,—memory verses, | on the subject of religious education, 
locating texts, names and classification | and to suggest at the same time a spe- 
A chapter is | cial line of reading in the Bible itself. 

devoted to a suggestive form of handling The question will be raised in the 
a lesson and grouping extended facts | minds of many what is to be the policy 
and incidents about the central figure of | and point of view of the institute under 
that lesson. As a guide to the superin- | its new relationship to the university. 
tendent or teacher, in finding the right | We quote from a statement of the plat- 
setting to a lesson or fact, the pamphlet | form of the Council of Seventy: ‘‘ The 
contains well planned outlines of Old and | Council is organized in the belief that 
New Testament history, eight pages|the Bible is a unique revelation from 
being given to the former, and nine to | God, and strives in a constructive spirit 
the Taiter. The booklet also contains | to investigate its teachings and extend | 
over a hundred carefully selected texts | its influence among the people. The 
for the drill in locating verses in the | position occupied by the Council is alto- 
Bible. gether evangelical.” With the Council | 
5 A of Seventy have been associated one 


. | hundred and fifty leading laymen and 
Opetne Sunday-schoct Arranged by Marion | CleTHYmen, whose names appear upon | 
Lawrance. 48 pages. Detroit: World the list of evangelical workers in other 


Sunday-School Supply Co. 15 cents. fields. Such will remain the platform 








| Primary Problems, Principles and Practice. | and the moral support of the organiza- 


| 
| 
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| 











Three Days to California 


This is the fast time between Chicago and 
San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 
ited. Leaves Union Passenger Station; Chi- 
cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
third day in time for dinner. Koute: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific line. 

Another good train for California leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10.25 
P.M, daily, and takes a few hours longer to 
make the run. Geo. J. Lincoln, Commer- 
cial agent, 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


By Elizabeth Williams. 52 pages. De- | tion. The institute seeks not to circu- 
troit: World Sunday-School Supply Co. | late ‘* views,” 
25 cents. | read and study the Bible for themselves, 
These two helps, for the ‘main room” | through the best mediums and by the | 
and the primary department, are emi- | best methods. In the years that are | 
nently practical. There is none of the | past tens of thousands of people of all 
theoretical here; the results of experi- | degrees of attainment, of all shades of 
ence only are given a place. Mr. | belief, from all religious denominations, 
Lawrance has gathered sixteen opening and from all sections of the world, have 
and nine closing exercises in his little | borne witness to the helpful character of 
work, all of them having been repeat- | the institute courses. hese courses re- 
edly tested in the Washington Street | Main under the same supervision, with 
Congregational Church School of Toledo, | the addition of others equally valuable. 
Ohio. To these have been added teach- | The working facilities of the institute 
ers’ consecration hymns, as well as those 4Te gr eatly increased. 
for patriotic and anniversary occasions, | 
True dignity is everywhere apparent, | 








and one feels that the material was | 
| arranged for a service of the church,— | urc T ans 
which the Sunday-school certainly is. | 


—— Miss Williams’ little work con- | 
tains a remarkable quantity of primary | ain _ > . 
aids, combined with a high quality of | tne > Cia te tae 
excellence. Lesson preparation, orders | CAG ” SVILLE ST. LOUIS 

of service, prayer, giving, memory and | HASTINGS, MASS. 

eupgtpenensel work, motion exercises, ; Main Office & Works p.¢ vena éneen mass. 
birthday suggestions, Cradle Roll and | 


OOK- 
beginners’ helps, all come in for a share | Hi aAstinas oO. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


Fam Prices ALL Sizes 


























of attention, while helpful lists of books | x 
for primary workers are given at the end. Eetastssuup s6e7 
rae) UALIKE OTHER BELLS. 
44 wed IBLE, LOWER PRICE 
The New Institute of LLS eek ty ae 
beg “ 
Sacred Literature WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 
HE American Institute of Sacred | 
T Literature, with which President | THE GE VINE MENEELY BELLS 
ee? - purest refined copper and tin. 

W. R. Harper of the University of The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Chicago has been so closely identified, | Memeety & Co.. Watervliet. West Troy P. O.. N.Y. 
first in Chicago as early as 1889, later in 
Yale, and still again in Chicago after | THE GREAT CHURCH LIG HT 
his election to the presidency of the Uni- | for ciectri:, gas, or oil. 

“ ° jimensions. k of Light and 

versity, is now about to enter upon a estimate free. 1. P. Prink, 55 Pearl St., New York. 
new era, one which it is hoped will bring === = 

a much wider field of practical useful- 

ness. With the unanimous consent and Very Low Rates 

approval of its governing body, the 

Council of Seventy, and after liberal To Monteagie, Tenn. 
contributions from friends for payment Tickets at one fare plus 25 cents for the 
of its debts, the institute has been in- | round trip will be on sale July 14, 15. 17, 23, 
corporated in the University of Chicago, 24, Aug. 5, 6, 7, account Bible Training 
and with a clean financial slate now School, limit Aug. 31st. Also July 29, 31, 
looks forward to a growing work along | and Aug. Ist, account Woman’s Congress, 
the same lines‘and under the same direct | limit Aug. 16th. 

leadership which has brought about its Monteagle is one of the most delightful 
hg prestige. A small fund has also | Summer Resorts in the South, located in the 
| been set aside for an endowment fund, | Cumberland Mountains, over 2000 feet above 
too small to be of much benefit in the | the sea. 

work of the immediate future, yet pro-| Write for N. C. & St. L. Summer Folder. 
viding a beginning to which early ad- W. L. Danley, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
| ditions are hoped for. The institute will Union Station, Nashville, Tenn. 

. e * a ee - 
America’s Summer Resorts 














but to teach people to | , 


For copy, send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 







make ro quarts 
and a booklet of dainty Junket recipes. 


Car. Hansen's Laboratory, Box 8046, Little Palle, R.Y. 











‘ace covering This is one of the features that 
Popularizes Woodbury's Facial Cream. 

Send 10 4s. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cin. O 





ENNENS *2icu: 
TALCUM 









lightful afer Shaving Sold ee 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPARY. 


EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE § 


IN JARS AND TUB . 
or general 
lore print, Very 
curl, Largest 
bottle now sold for 6c.( by mail,106c.) In 
bulk for large users, carton work, etc. 


da. sist tetalte tess BY tale He, 


aR est. Shake atest Cee 
©0., 141 ihesex Avenue, Gloucester, Hass. 
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The Story of 
the Toronto 
Convention 


We have issued a 36-page pamphlet 
giving a concise report of the Eleventh 
International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion at Toronto, Canada, June 23-27, 
1905. 

** International Doings at ‘loronte ”’ 
contains : 


The report of the Convention, by Charles 
Gallaudet Trumbull. 

An editorial from The Sunday School 
Times, entitled “‘The Sunday- 
School's Forward Movement." 

Report of the Field Workers’ Confer- 
ence, by the Rev. E. Morris Fer- 
gusson. 

Report of the Primary Workers’ Con- 
ference, by Mrs. J. W. Barnes. 

Report of Temperance Work, by Zillah 
Foster Stevens. 

The complete resolutions adopted. 

Names of officers and Executive Com- 
mitteemen elected and field workers 
reappointed. 


5 cents each; §0 cents a dozen; 


$3.75 a hundred. Special prices on 
orders for large quantities, 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














A ndid opportunity. 
NOVA SCOTIA a pr a Ticket 
to New York and return, fishing, and boating free, 
Address Johnston, 44 Water St., Vork City. 


Send ten cents for a sample set of The 
Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
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THE BUTCHER 
7 SP 


This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would shen abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings. hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the homa: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a hew penny. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn.on label, 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.at. George nH. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and_260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 








= 





B. B. B. 


Bitter, Black Bile and how Right Food 
Corrects it 


Biliousness, from incorrect food, opens 





the way for an outfit of derangements of 
not only the body, but the mind as well. 
The world is a dark or gloomy place to 
the victim, whether millionaire or men- 
dicant. 
The wife of the head of a great insur- 
ance office in an Eastern city, was re- | 
lieved of this wretched affliction by the 
use of Grape-Nuts. She says: 
‘* For years I was a constant sufferer | 
from biliousness and I suffered from the | 
most dreadful headaches once a week, 
which sometimes lasted 3 or 4 days ata 
time. Grape-Nuts food came to my 
notice about 5 yearsago. I liked it from 
the first and began to use it because I | 
liked it, without any thought that it | 
might help my health. To my surprise 
I noted that after a short time all my | 
ailments began to decrease, and they 
gradually but surely disappeared. I am 
now, and have been for years, completely 
free from them and enjoy perfect health. 
‘*Everyone ir my house now eats 
Grape- Nuts regularly,even my little two- 
year-old girl likes it with her Postum | 
Coffee (another thing we are never with- 
out) and prefers it to any other cereal. 
It pulled her through a difficult period 
of teething during the hot weather—she 
never refused Grape-Nuts when other 
food could not tempt her toeat. It is the 
first food I intend to give to my baby boy 
when I wean him, | 
‘*My husband eats more Grape-Nuts | 
food at every meal than any other one | 
dish. He says it never palls on. him. 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
There's a reason. 
Read the little book ‘‘The Road to | 
Wellville” in each pkg. 
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Summertime 
Suggestions 


HEN TEACHER AND SCHOLAR are 

separated, in the vacation season, what 
better reminder of the weekly lesson could be 
used than 


The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures 


Mail a picture each week to each absent scholar. 
Ten cents for twelve pictures and three maps. 


2 


OW EASY TO FORGET to order the 
pictures until several weeks of the new 
quarter have gone by! Subscribe for a year— 
40 cents—and receive a renewal notice when 
the year is up. You have to think about it only 
once a year—and we remind you then. 
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O THOUSANDS OF GIRLS summertime 
has brought rest from ordinary pursuits ; 
with rest comes reading time. But what shall 
they read? Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster helps 
to answer the question in 


“What Shall a Young 
Girl Read ? ” 


A welcome little book for girls who read and 
who don’t read—for parents or teachers of girls 
everywhere. 50 cents, postpaid. 


» 


NOTHER MONTH, and new plans will be 
going into effect for the Fall and Winter 
work. To teachers of little children it is an 
excellent time at which to start the Beginners’ 
Course for children under six years of age. The 
lessons are those suggested by the International 
Lesson Committee for children below the pri- 
mary grade. In 


A Beginners’ Course 
in Bible Study 


the lessons are accompanied by teaching hints 
by George H. Archibald ; these hints embrace 
stories, suggestions of pictures, blackboard and 
physical exercises. The books are full of help 
for teachers of little children of the primary 
grade or below. First year, 182 pages, 50 cents ; 
second year, 181 pages, 50 cents, cloth bound. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street # Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Breakfast Bell 


Every housewife knows it to be 
her duty to serve to her family 
foods which not only tempt the 
palate, but contain the maxi- 
mum of healthful nutrition, but 
such foods are hard to find. 
{In your home, as it is in hun- 
dreds of thousands of others, 


Shredded 
Whole 
Wheat 
Biscuit 


should be the prime attraction 
on the breakfast table—and at 
other meals, If you use it regu- 
larly you will find that the calls 
to meals are answered with more 
promptness and a keener zest. 
You will find that nearly every- 
body likes Shredded Wheat Bis- 
cuit and that it is the most 
healthful, strength-giving food 
you can serve. This is because 
it is made from the whole wheat 
berry, in which Nature has pro- 
vided, in concentrated form, 
everything essential to sustain 
human life—everything neces- 
sary for building strong bones 
and teeth, as well as muscle, tis- 
sue and brain. Always serve 
as directed, with milk, cream, 
seasonable fruits and vegeta- 
bles.  Triscuit, the whole 
wheat cracker, takes the place 
of bread. It is best for toast and 
splendid with butter, cheese or 
preserves. § Write us for ‘‘7he 
Vital Question Cook Book.’ 


THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 





